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NOTICE TO WRITERS 


We welcome contributions from our readers. In 
every issue we publish teachers’ and administrators’ 
artides reporting improvements, experiments, and 
successes as achieved in their schools, Many of our 
teaders have accomplished things in classrooms and 
in school systems that should be known in thou- 
sands of other high schools. 

Our preferred length for articles is 1,000 to 


2,500 words, We also welcome items reporting good 
but minor ideas in 50 to 600 words. In addition to 
fact articles (which need not be dull or prosy) we 
invite articles of controversy, satire, etc., on second- 
ary-education subjects. Typing should be double- 
spaced. Keep carbon copy and send us the original. 

Address manuscripts to The Editor, The Clear- 
ing House, 207 Fourth Avenue, New York 5, N.Y. 
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USING WORDS, apvancep course 


by Billington and Walpole 


for ninth grade or high school students. A modern 
program of word study which will prove a superior 
guide to the skills necessary for becoming a good 
speller and a skillful user of the words that translate 
knowledge and express ideas. 
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Content: Twenty exercises, each an interesting 1,000-word essay on some phase 
of the reading process. The student is given an insight into the process while 
gaining practice in certain skills essential to success in high school and college. 


Level: Secondary schools. 


Usability: The exercises may be used with: (1) regular English or other subject or 
home-room groups to improve the general level of reading efficiency; (2) special 
groups in the lowest quarter of reading ability; (3) individuals who desire to form 
more effective reading habits. Improvement of oN | in Secondary Schools, the 
teacher's manual for the Exercises, gives suggestions for their use and outlines a 
program for the diagnosis of reading difficulties. 


Price: Exercise booklet, 50 cents ; on class orders, 45 cents each. Teacher's Manual, 35 
cents. Specimen set (one copy of Manual and exercise booklet), 80 cents. 
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VISUAL EDUCATION: 


Bountiful promise, tragic trickle 


By 
JOSEPH M. TEWINKEL 


WENTY-FIVE YEARS ago, Thomas Alva 
Tgaison envisioned the departure from 
the American classroom scene of a tradi- 
tional figure, the teacher. In too many spots, 
since 1941, the prophecy has come true, but 
not for the reason Edison ascribed. 

Edison thought that his motion pictures 
would supplant the instructor. If he had 
said that they would complement the teach- 
er’s efforts—maybe do one-third of the 
teacher’s job less painfully, more effectively 
—he would have been a better prophet. As 
it is, after a third of a century visual edu- 
cation still plays a relatively insignificant 
part in today’s instruction. 

Why? 

Plain bull-headedness on the part of 
America’s commercial organizations. That, 
plus a lesser measure of educational con- 
servatism on the part of most school people. 


en 


Eprror’s Note: Mr. Tewinkel stated 
about this article, “I propose to express 
very freely and bluntly why visual educa- 
tion simply has not produced to date for 
American education. I think the blame lies 
about equally with Hollywood, the text- 
book publishing houses, and short-sighted 
equipment manufacturers.” Mr. Tewinkel 
is assistant superintendent of the Spokane, 
Wash., Public Schools. 


Let’s forgive American teachers. They'd 
have bought good visual materials and 
made honest use of them if the materials 
had been available for purchase. American 
schools still would welcome educational 
16mm films, film strips, and radio tran- 
scriptions if commercial producers would 
wake up to school needs. To date, equip- 
ment offered is completely out of focus 
with school needs, and not one film in ten 
deserves showing in a modern school. 

And that’s the tragedy. There simply 
isn’t room for argument that audio and 
visual devices enrich instruction, that they 
teach many things faster and better than 
printed and spoken words. Researches have 
proved it. When there was a war of survival 
to be won, our best brains turned to these 
media. Nearly 12,000,000 men and women 
became soldiers and sailors more easily and 
more quickly because of audio- and visual- 
instructional devices. Millions of shoe clerks 
and soda jerks evolved into machinists and 
welders largely on wings of movie celluloid. 
At nearby Farragut Naval Training Station 
tens of thousands of prairie boys moved to 
the sea vicariously on 35, standard training 
films. 

Then what's wrong with the audio-visual 
picture? 

Easy. The wrong people are making the 
films. People who are making good films 
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won't take their hands off them. People who 
should be making the films are sitting on 
the sidelines sulking. So-called “film distri- 
bution” is something between tragedy and 
farce. 

Villains in the piece are American text- 
book companies and Hollywood. Victims, 
the school children. Yet thinking is so 
thoroughly confused that most school folk 
have not sensed the cast of characters. 

Since “The Great Train Robbery”, 
American producers have ground out 
millions and millions of feet of educational 
material—and many millions more of junk. 
They have reproduced the most remote 
corners of the earth, preserved the signifi- 
cant history of 40 years. Gigantic film com- 
panies have probed into science, literature, 
and the arts for popular “shorts”. Their 
vaults at this minute are bulging with ma- 
terial which would be priceless to the 
schools. It needs only conversion to 16mm 
and editing to 40-45 minute maximum 
length. True, in 1937 seven leading pro- 
ducers set up a non-profit agency, incor- 
porated under the laws of New York, to 
siphon off “better” production through 
lease. But something seems to have hap- 
pened to the siphon; its flow is scarcely a 
trickle. Note, too, that the only basis on 
which the custodian agency will do busi- 
ness is “lease’”’—more on that shortly. 

Within the week this writer talked long 
distance across the continent with an edu- 
cational adviser of the Motion Picture Pro- 
ducers and Distributors of America. “Why 
aren't Hollywood's films serving more 
definite educational purposes?” Because, 
said the minion, they have not yet exhausted 
their commercial possibilities. 

That’s delightful frankness, to say the 
least. It accounts, in no small measure, for 
the messy list of “features” offered by 
smaller rental libraries. They're so bad that 
Hollywood has given up hope of squeezing 
another dime from their display! 

Here’s conclusion one: The biggest shot 
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in the arm which could come to visual 
education today would be the release of 
thousands of strong subjects now lying 
sterile in the vaults of Hollywood. 

But such release would be largely of sub- 
jects of the past. Timeliness is everything 
to Hollywood. A film must run as long as 
possible to build profits. Freshness and 
vigor won’t come from Hollywood sources. 
The evidence is strong that it can’t come 
from the horde of “little fellows” who 
operate so eagerly in the 16mm field. Most 
of them are simply cameramen with an 
overweening desire to operate cameras in 
the hope that they will produce something 
which will be salable. Occasionally one 
does. Pathetically few have any pedagogi- 
cal background, and fewer, a sense of cur- 
riculum trends. Even though we love the 
little man and wish that he might fill the 
bill, we must write him off as incapable of 
doing the prodigious job which could make 
“visual” a Brobdingnagian figure in 
modern schooling. 

Hollywood? Can’t or won't. Independ- 
ent? Can’t. Then who should be doing the 
job? 

Our sulking American publishing houses. 

For one hundred years we have been 
paying them tribute and depending upon 
them to fill our needs. They have been 
pampered darlings. No other good book is 
so certain of success and high profits as a 
textbook. Check the records. Yet right in 
their back yards American publishers have 
seen little flowers of better learning rearing 
eager heads and muttered sadly, “They 
ain’t no sich thing.” Some have done better; 
they have insisted that visual wasn’t in 
their “field”! Where under heaven does it 
belong, then? Public education has paid 
great toll to the publishing industry. Only 
rarely have states rebelled against its 
exactions. The American publishing trade 
could and should take unto itself this newer 
handmaiden. 

In the first place, educational publishers 
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must know what education wants. They 
survive or perish on their ability to diag- 
nose educational trends and changing 
emphases. They know every author capable 
of doing a strong job. Each author in turn 
knows beyond doubt those sections of his 
subject which are hard to “put across”. 
We are getting visual technicians who 
know how to effect the transition to cellu- 
loid. The set-up is a natural. 

Second, the publishing houses have the 
resources to do the job right. They have 
back-logged into the millions in the past 
half-dozen years. They can afford, right 
now, the money it will take to develop 
staffs and get into production. 

Nor will visual production involve sacri- 
fice—far from it. School boards are visual 
minded. Why shouldn't they be? Their sons 
and daughters changed the countenance of 
nation and world by help of visual tech- 
niques. Visual education is no longer a fad. 
It awaits only materials comparable to 
those of military and war-industry value to 
blossom into new sales millions. 

Ruin the textbook business? Tommyrot! 
Complementary visual materials will sell 
more books than dinner dances and sam- 
pling ever unloaded. The waters have 
parted; walk into the Promised Land, Mr. 
Publisher. 

And so we have the films—not actually, 
of course, but by challenge. There are two 
more problems: distribution and equip- 
ment. They're both tough nuts, but cracka- 
ble. 

Distribution today is wrong, wrong, 
wrong. Its very error breeds misuse of films 
and accounts largely for the bad odor which 
hangs over current school use. Most schools 
embarking on a so-called “program”—a pox 
on the word—have two choices for source: 
a commercial library loaded with bad 
Westerns, indifferent commercials, and a 
few begrudged “educationals”, or a state 
film library, usually at a state college or 
university. 
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Business with the first soon leads to a 
noon-time or after-school program of films 
for entertainment, not the goal which we 
pursue. Tie-ups with state film libraries 
lead to acute disappointments and the 
eventual philosophy that children learn 
something from a good film whenever it’s 
shown. The advanced stages of this malaise 
are evident when the instructor gives his 
university library the direction, “Just send 
us something good every month. Balance it 


up.” 

A good film is a thing of proximity and 
immediacy, just like a dictionary, a refer- 
ence book, or a text. It must be near at 
hand and available at once. No building 
visual director can order it a year ahead, for 
the simple reason that no good teacher 
knows where her class will be a year or a 
month or a week ahead. Some few films are 
already nearly as standard as the dictionary 
or fact-books. They should be owned by 
every school district in America. Others 
belong in libraries jointly maintained by 
districts or counties, within 24-48 hours by 
mail. 

They should be “owned”, not rented or 
leased. We don’t lease social-studies texts, 
or arithmetics, or histories. We accord them 
a rightful place in the education family. 
Films deserve just such treatment. At this 
point, only a great forbearance prevents a 
vicious cut at certain nameless firms which 
will give three-year leases only. Pirates, 
parasites, bigots! 

Let’s be about the business of producing 
films comparable in stature to our text- 
books and of getting them close to the 
children they can serve so effectively. ‘There 
remains then one major problem: equip- 
ment. 

Let’s tread more softly here. Our equip- 
ment men have reflected the uncertainty of 
those responsible for the curriculum side. 
Let’s concede that they have made the ma- 
chines which they thought were wanted. 
But let’s be just as frank to say that they 
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have made such a flock of them that they 
have frightened Miss Muffet-Instructor al- 
most out of her wits. Run through any edu- 
cation motion-picture magazine and peruse 
the ads. On second thought, don’t; you may 
be converted to a direct point of view! 

The pages will be loaded with 16mm, 
8mm, single-frame 35mm, double-frame 
ditto, 2 x 2 slide projectors, opaque pro- 
jectors, disc recorders, wire recorders, 
central sound systems, radios, public- 
address systems, transcription players, lec- 
ture-note projectors, and even “hand mo- 
vie” machines. Each, granted, a useful piece 
of apparatus. Each as separate and distinct 
as the buildings on a campus. Each, as any 
visual director knows, calling for separate 
projection bulbs, exciter lamps, radio tubes, 
pilot lamps, discs, needles, or whatever com- 
prises the heart of its operation! Pity the 
six teachers of a neat little school in a neat 
little town miles away from all such 
supplies. Wisely, they turn the other way! 

Most schools can’t afford such an array. 
If they could, they wouldn't have space for 
its storage. Granted money and space, they 
haven't teachers with mechanical ingenuity 
to operate and repair it. 

Yet this stubborn observer sees no reason 
why the best of the accumulation can’t be 
packaged neatly into one standard case with 
a trim box of extra parts, “all for the one 
price”. Great will be the fame of the 
pioneer who gives American education a 
mobile unit including (1) 16mm motion- 
picture projector, (2) 35mm film strip, (3) 
2 x 2 slide projector (operating from the 
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opposite end of the movie lap housing), (4) 
phonograph turntable whirled by the same 
motor that powers the movie mechanism, 
(5) radio, and (6) public-address system. 

If those six standard pieces can’t be built 
into one cabinet, mounted on big casters 
and readily mobile, then America has lost 
its mechanical ingenuity! With such a piece 
of equipment, heaven would be opened in 
the average classroom. In every motion. 
picture machine is the heart of an A-1 radio 
set; it needs only detector tubes added. 
Public address for large audiences and 
simulated radio programs sent between 
rooms of the same building need only a 
microphone jack and mike. Air-cooling on 
sound movie machines opens the gate for 
35mm strips and the 2 x 2 slide field. 

How much? The price of a good piano. 
Let’s say $500 for the early market. There 
will be howls of anguish whatever figure we 
name. And there will be dickering for 
patent rights before the six devices can 
crawl under the same tent. Incidentally, 
we'd like to make it a “holy seven” by in- 
cluding- opaque projection of pictures and 
colored illustrations if we could visualize all 
the necessary mirrors going into our trim 
cabinet. We'd add $50 to the starting price; 
it would be worth it! 

Meantime, we sit on the sidelines and 
wait, we million American teachers. Maybe 
a few of us ought to pool slender war bond 
stocks and jump into the two big arenas: 
visual materials that really mirror today’s 
curriculum and the all-in-one audio-visual 
“Instructobile”. Any takers? 


The Little Moron 


By EFFA E. PRESTON 


I taught a little moron once 
Whose marks were very low. 

I asked him why he simply sat, 
And why he was so slow. 


He gayly grinned and with his eye 
He looked me through and through. 
“I’m quite as smart for me,” said he, 
“As you are smart for you.” 





PSYCHONEUROTICS: 


Why our schools haven’t helped them 


By 
WILLARD BEECHER 


r. M. B, Smiru, in the January 1946 
M issue of THe CLearinc House, cites 


several cases of personality tragedy in mili- 
tary life and asks why our system of educa- 
tion did nothing to prevent these disasters. 
We might better ask a more pertinent ques- 
tion: Why does it take a war to make us 
conscious of such problems? Like the 
“poor” they have been with us always. We 
should be grateful to the war if it has 
aroused attention where none existed be- 
fore. 

What is called our “educational system” 
has never been occupied with the person- 
ality of pupils except as it could not avoid 
being interested. Our schools are designed 
to furnish with assorted “facts” that space 
commonly known as “from the ears up”. 
This operation resembles hay baling in 
many respects. The material is pressed into 
the cavity against whatever resistance ex- 
ists. When the hole is “filled” to a certain 
degree (determined by samplings called 


—-— 


Epitor’s Note: In the January issue of 
Tue CLearinc House we published “Psy- 
choneurotics: A Teacher-Veteran Asks a 
Question”, in which M. B. Smith discussed 
the problem of mentally unstable pupils 
and asked how teachers could help them. 
Dr. Gulielma F. Alsop in the same issue 
undertook to answer Mr. Smith’s question 
in an article entitled “How to Recognize 
Psychoneurotic Pupils and Help Them”. 
Mr. Beecher, a consulting psychologist, here 
offers an entirely different answer. Mr. 
Beecher’s address is 2118 Pennsylvania Ave. 
NW, Washington 7, D.C. 


“tests”), the object of this cramming is 
turned loose on society at “commence- 
ment”. 

If anyone wants to know just how suc- 
cessful this process has been in developing 
social human beings, he has only to add 
the costs of two wars and one depression, 
the cost of maintaining all the cases of 
functional insanity in hospitals, the costs of 
crime and crime detection, plus the cost of 
other similar socially crippling factors. 

Schools have piously wiped their hands 
of the responsibility for such matters. But 
these things represent failures in education. 
They mean only that we have not learned 
or been taught how to solve the problems of 
living together as social animals. 

It is a matter of common knowledge that 
no teacher is picked for his or her ability 
to teach children how to live together in 
mutually profitable relationships. The 
Latin teacher is picked for his knowledge 
of a dead language. No one asks why it is 
taught when the world is falling apart— 
or about to be blown apart by atoms. Like 
the Latin teacher, other teachers are 
selected for an alleged ability to cram 
“facts” into resistant skulls. 

There is absolutely no place in the school 
day which is devoted to the study of hu- 
man-relations problems. As a matter of fact, 
such discussion and teaching are excluded, 
for they tend to develop “controversial” 
material. “Social-studies” courses are re- 
duced to ineffectual chit-chat before they 
are allowed to be presented. They are the 
nearest thing to a study of human-relations 
problems—and they exist only in high 
schools. The effective personality of the in- 
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dividual is not considered as anything other 
than incidental to our much advertised 
system of “education”. 

So the schools are ineffectual in averting 
personality disorders in their pupils. If 
teachers studied psychiatry, would that 
preparation help to solve the impasse? 

Psychiatry, as now developed, has little 
to offer the educator or teacher for it, too, 
is conceived on a narrow individualistic 
basis. Psychiatrists, like school teachers, 
have been trying to solve the problems of 
the individual “as if” he lived in a social 
vacuum and without context. It fails to see 
him as a dynamic factor in a dynamic com- 
plex of forces called the “group”. Psychiatry 
is getting away from this limitation—but 
has, as yet, learned very little. 

The reason for this is that psychiatrists 
got off on the wrong foot by approaching 
human problems as the material scientists 
approached the study of matter. Psycholo- 
gists tried to study an individual as though 
he were a chemical in a test-tube—a thing- 
in-itself! This approach was all right for 
physics, chemistry, astronomy, etc. But even 
the physical scientists have had to enlarge 
their concepts to include relativity. 

A planet has no choice but to revolve 
around the sun and acid has no choice as 
to the relationship it will make with an 
alkali—but the individual has a gamut of 
choices when he is confronted with another 
individual. For this reason, psychiatrists 
lost a lot of time by trying to adapt the 
“scientific techniques” of physical sciences 
to the study of human relations problems. 
The only psychologist who based his whole 
approach to human problems on the rela- 
tivity of the human-being-in-his-context 
was Alfred Adler in his Individual Psy- 
chology. 

There is no question, then, of teachers 
having to become psychiatrists in order to 
deal with human behavior. But the follow- 
ing things will have to be done if the 
schools are to undertake the job of edu- 


cation for social living and not merely be 
content to “school” the children in static 
“subjects”: 

1. Schools will have to be held responsi- 
ble by the community for developing social 
awareness and social feeling in children, 
The twelve or sixteen years during which 
the schools have some control of a child's 
life represent the only chance organized 
society has to teach him “to be a help and 
not a burden” on society. In short, if a 
child becomes a criminal or develops some 
other form of crippling neurosis or anti- 
social behavior, the schools must recognize 
that they have failed in their function in 
society. 

2. The present preoccupation with the 
curriculum must be subordinated to the 
study of the “Problems of Living To 
gether” in mutually profitable relation- 
ships. The total welfare of the human race 
should be the principal “subject matter” of 
any school. All else should be considered 
as a part of this main preoccupation. 

3. Teachers must be reoriented in their 
thinking as to what is relatively important 
and what is relatively useless. Everything 
must be considered in the light of whether 
it helps or hinders the total welfare of the 
whole race of mankind. We should forget 
the concepts of “good” and “bad” for they 
lead us into parochial notions and tradi- 
tional ways of thinking. The only valid 
test of an idea is whether resulting actions 
would increase the survival chances of man- 
kind. 

4- The present curriculum of our schools 
should be restudied and evaluated to see 
whether our present selections are the best 
choices possible for teaching this basic 
principle of mutual survival. The concept 
of individual survival exploded with the 
first atomic bomb—and with it must be 
destroyed the whole cult of 100%. “Get- 
ting good grades” means nothing unless the 
social factors for human survival are imple- 
mented. “Individual perfection” and per 
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sonal virtue ate useless if the social level 
is without “morality” appropriate to the 

wer it has for self-destruction (destruc- 
tion of others). 


Now, to answer Mr. M. B. Smith more 
directly. You, Mr. Smith, as an individual 
teacher can do nothing much to increase 
the survival chances of the human race 
(your pupils) within the existing framework 
of our present school system. Its basic 
pattern is still that of the Elizabethan Latin 
Grammar School. If it ever was an adequate 
approach to either schooling or the larger 
problem of education, it has long since lost 
even symbolic value. It is as useful as a 
buggy-whip would be if you used it to try 
to get the motor of your car going on some 
freezing morning. It was designed in an age 
long dead for purposes no longer important 
in a technological age. The kind of society 
that gave birth to it has passed into history. 
The “tools” of that society should be 
relegated to the museums, where they can 
harm no one. 

Psychological breakdowns occur when 
people try to solve confronting social prob- 
lems with inadequate social awareness and 
inadequate social training. Training the 
social reactions of pupils is not a part of 
the syllabus in schools—and you are paid 
only to keep abreast of that precious sylla- 
bus, Mr. Brown. You will be hired and fired 
only on that basis—not on your interest or 
ability to develop a social conscience in 
your students. In a system that does not 
value such skill enough to consider it a part 
of the school’s business, you will be penal- 
zed if you devote much attention to such 
problems. 

Whether schools and the community that 
fosters them will do anything about the 
problem remains to be seen. The most you 
an do as an individual is to continue to 
point out the need for a reorientation in 
the whole approach. As long as the com- 
munity wants you to continue to turn out 


by. mass-production a lot of socially- 
ignorant children who can pass academic 
“tests” with “high grades”, you had better 
keep on doing it—if you need your salary 
and can’t find anything better to do for a 
living. 

“Morals” develop only when the cost of 
mistaken behavior becomes insufferable. 
The community will demand schools that 
teach children “how to live together for 
mutual profit” (morals) only when the com- 
munity is alarmed at the rising cost of de- 
linquency, crime, neuroses, depression, war, 
and other socially-moronic behavior. Our 
increased powers of destruction will force 
us, in the very near future, to make an 
answer (and not just a pious wish) to this 
confronting danger. Now that atomic 
energy is with us, the whole human race 
must decide whether it will survive as a 
unit or destroy itself as a unit. It is no 
longer an individual matter. 

The atomic bombs cannot destroy the 
myth of “individual survival”; the bombs 
can only destroy those who believe in that 
myth! 

Neurosis is nothing more than the reac- 
tion of the individual who feels himself 
socially unsupported. He feels that society 
has walked out on him and left him alone 
to cope with the problem of survival un- 
assisted. 

You will inadvertently endanger your 
own mental health, Mr. Smith, if you feel 
that you must slay this dragon of rugged 
individualism unaided in the classroom. 
Not until the community of adults has been 
educated to see the need of a new kind of 
school system and school-philosophy will 
this problem be properly approached. 

Let us hope that you will still be around 
if and when this time comes, Mr. Smith, 
for you will be a useful person in tackling 
the job of setting up the new kind of edu- 
cational system needed if we are to live to 
see the Atomic Age. 





Raising a Faculty’s 
Intercultural Quotient 


By 
SAMUEL H. LEVINE 


EACHERS ARE LIKE all other people, only 
btn so. Realizing the implication of 
this frequently paraphrased bon mot is an 
essential to the success of any school’s pro- 
gram of intercultural education. Witness 
our experiences which led to this conviction. 

From October 1944 to June 1945 the In- 
tercultural Education Committee of the 
Brooklyn High School for Specialty Trades 
did intensive and extensive work. We had 
discussed and formulated, and the principal 
had approved, a thorough-going set of guid- 
ing principles and a detailed set of projects 
for the ensuing school year. These blue- 
prints had been distributed to a staff num- 
bering over one hundred. 

The entire program, faithfully carried 
out, included a Brotherhood Week As- 
sembly, an essay contest (“What I Would 
Do With Emile Bruckner”, based on a 
comic-book version of “Tomorrow The 
World”), a Passover-Easter Assembly, a Flag 
Day public speaking contest (“Stars and 
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Eprtor’s Note: Before you can bring in- 
tercultural education to the pupils, you 
sometimes have to educate the faculty. The 
Intercultural Education Committee of 
Brooklyn, N. Y., High School for Specialty 
Trades planned an intercultural program 
for the pupils, but found that not all of the 
school’s teachers were interested or cooper- 
ative. What the Committee did to improve 
the teachers’ attitudes is related by Mr. Le- 
vine, who taught English in the school. Mr. 
Levine now teaches in Eastern District 
High School, Brooklyn. 


Stripes For Unity”), and Memorial Day 
exercises. 

In executing and implementing this pro- 
gram, we had the advice and cooperation 
of the National Conference of Christians 
and Jews, the Catholic Interracial Council, 
the Brooklyn Jewish Community Council, 
and the Bureau for Intercultural Education 
in matters of materials, speakers, prizes, and 
the like. We even built units of instruction 
in social studies, science, and English which, 
valid as strictly “subject” content, had asa 
primary aim the development of attitudes, 
knowledge and insight leading to better 
human relations and mutual respect be 
tween and among different groups of Ameri- 
cans. By June we began to project units of 
this kind in metal work, radio mechanics, 
health education—almost every course in the 
curriculum of a large vocational high 
school. 

Between June and September pupils are 
traditionally free of their teachers, and 
teachers free of any illusions about them- 
selves, It was then that we of the committee 
evaluated our work with an eye to the fu- 
ture. We were as objective, as realistic, as 
critical of ourselves as the most devastating 
of our students could be. Though heartened 
and encouraged by some aspects of our 
work (planning, community _ relations, 
school and departmental functions), we had 
to admit that we had not succeeded in get- 
ting into all the individual classrooms. We 
had not succeeded in making every col 
league, in awareness, word, and deed, a day- 
by-day apostle of inter-group good will. As 
a result, not only were some classes lacking 
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in experience in democratic living, but 
often the effects of a departmental or school 
project were vitiated or nullified by the 
apathy or veiled ridicule of individual 
teachers. 

The situation, to use the idiom of peda- 
gogy texts, was “challenging”. Soberly we 
searched ourselves and scrutinized the liter- 
ature of the subject. Two sentences by 
Massachusetts State Education Commis- 
sioner Warren pointed up our problem: 
“All that has been said about the school 
presupposes, from first to last, a teaching 
staff that itself is sophisticated about the 
causes, mechanics, symptoms and remedies 
of intercultural intolerance. Without such 
teachers, nothing will work very long or 
very well.” 

That was just it! The pervasiveness of our 
intercultural education depended on the 
teachers, and the efficacy of the faculty de- 
pended on their “intercultural quotient”. 

How could we raise the I.Q. (Intercul- 
tural Quotient) of the faculty? Then the 
realization dawned. Our fellow teachers pre- 
sented the same problem in intercultural 
education as did our pupils, our borough, 
our city, our country! Until such time as 
teacher-training institutions would properly 
train and equip their charges to deal with 
this aspect of democracy, teachers would be 
like all other people even in matters of back- 
ground, emotions, bias, and prejudice. 

On this thesis we planned correctives and 
supplements to our over-all approach. A 
faculty intercultural book shelf and a 
faculty intercultural bulletin board were 
set up in the school library. But our greatest 
efforts went into the “Faculty Intercultural 
Bulletin”. In planning it, we had set our- 
selves a number of work guides. 

The “Bulletin” would appear monthly. 
It would be breezy, popular, even humor- 
ous in parts, yet it would contain material 
that was informative, inspirational, and 
that packed a punch. It would include 
poetry as well as prose, and be amply illus- 
trated. Each issue would be pitched to 


reach and serve the three categories of citi- 
zens (just like teachers, remember?)—the 
interculturally wholesome, the intercultur- 
ally indifferent, and the interculturally ail- 
ing. Averaging four to five pages, our 
mimeographed publication would publish 
inspirational material for the neophyte as 
well as source material for the veteran. It 
would range from items on strictly faculty 
level to those serviceable with the pupils. 

Furthermore, to bring home the thought 
that all this is not merely the idea of a few 
rabid interculturalists, the editing commit- 
tee would not write a word of “copy”! The 
entire “Faculty Intercultural Bulletin” 
would consist of extracts and quotations 
from all kinds of general and professional 
publications throughout the land. This 
procedure would bring into our school the 
fresh breeze of inter-group understanding 
that was stirring within the borders of our 
country. The school idealists would see they 
were not alone, and the others would realize 
increasingly how widely held and acted 
upon were the democratic principles of cul- 
tural pluralism. Of course, the fact that in 
this type of bulletin the editors’ pens could 
not be pressured by over-zealous censors or 
angled by over-cautious administrators was 
not exactly a disadvantage. 

How successful has the “Bulletin” been 
in its first semester? The reaction of a staff 
of well nigh one hundred fifty spread out 
in more than one building is difficult to 
label. However, some overt and observed 
phenomena may be used as indices for an 
evaluation. 

About a dozen teachers, without a second 
glance, still consign the monthly pamphlet 
to the round, reticular Limbo commonly 
called a basket. Another ten or twelve, who 
used to greet the “Bulletin” with wise- 
cracks, now glance through the pages before 
indulging their irrepressible humor. Ap- 
proximately fifty have been observed read- 
ing short snatches and skimming in a way 
that suggests they do not assimilate each 
issue entirely. About thirty-five members of 
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the faculty study each number and use 
some of its material regularly. 

In addition to these observations, other 
occurrences are revealing. A few teachers, 
at different times, have asked when the next 
“Bulletin” would appear. Individual pupils 
have requested copies of the pamphlet they 
saw their teacher using. Colleagues not on 
the committee have submitted excerpts they 
thought appropriate and effective. Class 
lessons have included, or been built on, 
items taken from our “Bulletin”. Boys have 
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come to us, upon advice of their teachers, 
with ideas and suggestions for assemblies, 
clubs, and other activities to expand and 
further interculture. 

If, as New York State Associate Commis- 
sioner of Education Wiley asserted, “. . . 
race issues must become a phase of everyday 
thinking”, then our “Faculty Intercultural 
Bulletin” has played a modest yet definite 
role in creating a desirable intercultural 
climate and in raising the intercultural 
quotient of the faculty. 


Making Your Own Slides and Film Strips 


In all the material that is rapidly becoming avail- 
able under the general heading of visual aids, there 
is one medium that deserves more attention from 
every educator. It is the 35mm camera which pro- 
duces strip film, or 2” x 2” projection slides. To me 
it offers the greatest practical schoolroom challenge 
of all the visual-aids materials at the present time. 

The best of many reasons for the power of the 
35mm camera is that its products can be produced 
by any teacher at any time to fit any unit or project. 
With comparative ease, any local activity, scene, 
or objective is brought into the classroom and 
projected before students when needed. Seasonal 
pictures can be kept and used with any school un- 
dertaking at any time of year. And further, pic- 
tures taken objectively and filed systematically 
readily organize to fit perfectly visual-aid require- 
ments. There is no classroom procedure, subject 
matter, or goal that cannot be more effectively 
taught with slide projections. .. . 

A bit of imagination and the needs of classroom 
teachers should lead others to experiment as I 
have done. In many cases there is no available 
material to fit curricular needs precisely, and even 
when listed, it cannot be retained to use in varied 
teaching techniques. I have seen teachers with 
materials gathered by years of effort, having no 
effective means of using such fine collections. 

It is easily possible to copy each and every piece 
of material on a piece of strip film in organized 
series, with accompanying captions and letters, and 
to then project the set before classes. Before or 
after projections, the actual pictures copied can be 
used by students themselves in class work or placed 
on bulletin boards. Sections of written work, maga- 


zines, textbook materials and library readings, un- 
limited, lend themselves to this project. Remedial 
work in spelling, reading, and mathematics is easily 
motivated and even individualized with slide 
projections. Drill on fundamentals or work mastery 
can be carried on by small groups using the 35mm 
projector independently. 

The butcher, the baker, and even the wooden- 
shoe maker have been photographed for the class- 
room. Action pictures taken of students, them- 
selves aid in teaching courtesy in public, mistakes 
in physical-education efforts, and even the hazards 
of safety in areas near schools. There is just no 
end to the possibilities with this camera. 

For those who are interested in trying some 
projects of the kinds mentioned the cost is amaz- 
ingly little. The camera and projector, with several 
sets of slides prepared by the owner, need not cost 
fifty dollars—can cost less than twenty-five. Any 
35mm camera is satisfactory, and I have used a 
splendid little Eastman job costing under five dol- 
lars. The type of film used is positive reversal film, 
processed by the manufacturer at very reasonable 
cost. Kodachrome, though more expensive, gives 
color rendition. For the copying of printed ma- 
terial as mentioned above a couple of accessory 
copying lenses are required, with a little experi- 
menting necessary to get distances right. Projects 
like these are very worthwhile in themselves for 
the satisfaction they bring to teachers trying them. 

This brief article is intended to create interest. 
If there are others in Wisconsin trying this medium, 
a sharing of experiences and attempts should be 
advantageous.—JOHN A. BUELKE in Wisconsin Jour- 
nal of Education. 





Bradford Pupils Are 
REPLANNING the CITY 


By STELLA H. SPRAGUE 


r Pays TO PLAN” is the title of the civic 
| project being worked out by the Prob- 
lems of Democracy classes in the Bradford, 
Pa., Senior High School in cooperation 
with the City Planning Commission. 

Bradford, like Topsy, “just growed up”. 
The community planning which enhances 
land values and makes cities convenient 
and attractive places in which to live has 
been entirely lacking. 

In the spring of 1945 representatives of 
Bradford industries and the city govern- 
ment met with a group of faculty members 
and students and discussed the need of a 
long-range plan for improving the com- 
munity pattern. Realizing that the changes 
must necessarily be slow and continuous, 
the group concluded that fundamental to 
any real progress would be an over-all pic- 
ture of an ideal city of Bradford. Then, 
as time and finances permitted, bit by bit, 
the desired changes could come about, 
cumulatively building toward the desired 
outcomes. 

From this meeting and a series which 
followed with the City Planning Commis- 
sion, the Problems of Democracy classes in 
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Epiror’s Note: Community interest ts 
high in the long-range planning which the 
Problems of Democracy classes of Bradford, 
Pa., Senior High School are doing in co- 
operation with the city’s Planning Commis- 
sion. This project was begun by the school 
in the spring of 1945—and a year later it is 
reported as just “well under way”. Miss 
Sprague is director of secondary education 
of the Bradford Public Schools. 


Senior High School decided to study the 
problem and recommend various changes 
to be made over a period of years. The 
study was broken down into eight areas— 
Streets, Streams and Bridges, Parks and 
Playgrounds, Zoning, Housing, Transpor- 
tation and Safety, Parking, and Civic 
Buildings. There are nine Problems of 
Democracy classes, and one of these eight 
areas was assigned to each group while the 
remaining class acted as a coordinating 
agency. 

Three activities were agreed upon as 
desirable steps to be taken. 

First, large maps of our present-day city 
had to be prepared to make clearer the 
areas to be improved. This job was under- 
taken by the mechanical-drawing classes. 
The city was divided into sections and each 
section was drawn to scale and the maps 
“blown up” or enlarged. 

Second, a questionnaire soliciting the ad- 
vice of civic-minded individuals was pre- 
pared and delivered by students to about 
five hundred people. The pupils explained 
the purpose of the study and courteously 
requested the help of each person to whom 
the questionnaire was presented. The press 
published a copy of it in the daily papers 
and all interested persons were requested 
to send in suggestions and ideas for city 
improvements. 

Third, after a consideration of the pro- 
posed changes in the present-day layout, 
the art classes are building a relief model of 
the “ideal” Bradford. The model will be 
built to scale in sections which, when put 
together, will cover an area of about 16 x 18 
feet. 
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The project is well under way. The sec- 
tional maps are being completed and the 
replies from the questionnaires are being 
summarized and studied. The cooperation 
of the press has helped to arouse the people 
to an awareness of certain conditions which 
are undesirable and could be improved. 
Various industrial leaders are interested in 
the study and are aiding with advice and 
materials. 

At the present time the city engineer’s 
office is aiding the pupils by preparing ap- 
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proximate cost reports on changes that 
have been proposed, such as the construc. 
tion of new bridges and the elimination of 
railroad crossings on the main streets. A 
group of students who are members of the 
speech classes have prepared talks to be 
given before service clubs, civic organiza- 
tions, and parent-teacher groups. Thus 
more and more people have become inter- 
ested in the activity. The pupils hope to 
have the relief models of the first section 
finished by June. 


Plymouth, Mass., High School’s Rumor Clinic 
Shows How Falsehoods Grow 


In communities that are beginning 2 program 
of education for intercultural understanding, cer- 
tain pre-conditioning processes may be found help- 
ful. In Plymouth preliminary steps are being taken 
that should assist in giving a background of under- 
standing with reference to certain propensities 
everywhere present among human kind... . 

One preparatory measure taken in Plymouth has 
involved the presentation of a demonstration, show- 
ing how rumor originates and develops, before 
high-school seniors, teachers’ groups, and laymen’s 
organizations, such as women’s clubs, Rotary, and 
church groups... . 

In these demonstrations, called “rumor clinics”, 
lantern slides have been used for the purpose of 
showing various scenes involving social situations 
that might be differently interpreted. Persons in- 
volved in the demonstrations were chosen at random 
from the audience. 

The plan was as follows: Four persons would 
be asked to be the “guinea pigs” for the group 
and would then leave the assembly room. A certain 
social situation would then be shown on the screen 
for silent examination and analysis by the members 
of the audience. A person would be chosen from 
the audience to examine the scene with special care 
and act as interpreter of the scene. 

The first of the four persons who left the room 
would then return, blindfolded, and listen carefully 
to the account of the scene as given by the inter- 


preter. The second person of those who had left 
the room would then return, blindfolded, and hear 
the interpretation as given by the first person who 
had returned. This procedure would be continued 
until crch of the four persons had, in turn, heard 
the interpretation of the scene from the person who 
had immediately preceded him. 

The variations in the interpretations and de- 
scriptions of the scene by each of the four persons 
were always of great interest to the audience, and 
the cap of the climax was reached when the last of 
the group made his report. A second scene, involving 
a different social situation, would then be thrown on 
the screen, and the process repeated. 

In all instances the demonstration proved to be 
most convincing of the fact that different interpre- 
ters are impressed by different phases of the scene; 
that some grasp the social situation involved, while 
others see only unrelated parts of the picture; that 
the memories of some persons are much more trust- 
worthy than those of others; and that with some 
people, the imagination, as a substitute for memory, 
is allowed to operate with little restraint or regard 
for the facts. 

The inescapable conclusion to be drawn by all 
in attendance at these rumor clinics was that our 
social relations would be greatly improved if we 
guarded against relaying information as fact until 
carefully verified.—Burr F, Jones in The Massa 
chusetts Teacher. 





“Teachers Are Making Me a 
DISHONEST Woman’’ 


By 
FRANKLIN C. HEMPHILL 


rs. B. was angry. She was hot. She was 

mad. She was sore. Her son Thurman 

was in his second year at Beachmont Junior 

High School, and she didn’t like the way 
things were going. 

“At first I was bothered about it all. I 
was perplexed. I wondered what was the 
matter with Thurman,” she told the Sunny 
Girls Thursday Bridge Club. “I even went 
so far as to consider whether something 
could possibly be wrong with me—or the 
way his dad had handled him. 

“Then I began to apply common sense to 
the whole situation to the decided disad- 
vantage of the faculty and administration 
of the school. Now I’m peeved at the whole 
lot of them, and all because they are mak- 
ing a dishonest woman out of me.” 

“Heavens, Madge! What are you saying? 
You couldn’t ever possibly do anything 
wrong,” chorused the group. 

“A year ago I couldn’t have,” retorted the 
irate one, “but that was before the Beach- 
mont crowd started getting in my hair. At 
frst I thought being dishonest was awful, 
but now I’m hardened in crime—crime 
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Epiror’s Note: “This sketch,” writes Mr. 
Hemphill, “overemphasizes (or does it?) 
some of the gripes parents have against the 
schools. Real or imagined, these are things 
they talk about—and such talk is poor 
public relations. Of course, any similarity 
fo actual places or persons is—purely 
routine.” Mr. Hemphill is assistant superin- 
tendent of schools of the Compton Union 
Secondary School District, Compton, Cal. 


—Says Mrs. B. 


which they pushed upon me.” 

“I can’t understand that,” put in Mrs. J., 
whose daughter Maybelle had gone through 
the school as an A student. 

“They are so silly about attendance, for 
example, and I can’t understand it. They 
have a holiday for the most trivial reasons. 
In addition to all possible vacations on the 
ordinary calendar they dismiss school for 
PTA, for athletic games, for faculty meet- 
ings, for teachers’ institute, for seventh- 
grade tea, for ninth-grade tea, for teachers’ 
club, for the music festival, for the county 
fair, for the pioneer days celebration, for the 
bond election, and even when it rains or 
gets too hot. At the end of the year they 
start folding up a week ahead of closing 
day, leaving the kids unoccupied so the 
teachers will get things in order and will 
have nothing to do but attend teas and 
luncheons the last couple of days. And then 
they get so darned wrought up if I keep 
Thurman out for a day or even if he is 
ten minutes late. 

“At first I was honest and wrote, ‘He was 
late because our clock was slow’, or ‘because 
I couldn’t get the car started’ or ‘because 
I let him sleep too late’. But such excuses 
wouldn’t do. He must regard school as 
something sacred, and to teach him (and 
his family) to take responsibilities he got 
detention for my errors, Now he’s never 
late any more; I just keep him out all 
day if we oversleep and send a note saying 
he was sick. 

“I learned to do that the time I kept him 
out to get a new suit for the student council 
dinner. I'd seen so much dismissing of 
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school for this and that I'd begun to think 
surely one day of school couldn't matter so 
very much to anybody. In fact I was using 
the only day when I could have the car to 
get the boy some clothes. I told them this in 
a nice note. That got him ten nights of 
detention. Bill Brown's mother kept him 
out the same day to take care of the young- 
sters while she visited her sister in Minton, 
but she wrote a sick excuse and he got off 
scot-free. Now I’m a liar too. But they drove 
me to it.” 

“Gracious me” and “Do tell” and “Can 
you imagine that?” came from the audience. 

“And then there’s homework,” Mrs. B 
continued. “I used to think a child should 
do his own school work, but when four 
teachers out of six each assign Thurman 
at least an hour’s homework to do in a 
single evening, I rebel. His daddy and I 
have to step in and take care of a subject 
apiece, and that still leaves him two hours’ 
work to do himself, getting him to bed by 
g Or 9:30. 

“Now I am pretty well brushed up on 
English, although I don’t care for the way 
they teach it, and his dad knows more math 
than he ever did before. Yes, that’s dis- 
honest, but I can’t see the child’s nerves 
wrecked, his eyes put out, and his sleep 
disturbed—all by a band of old maids who 
don’t know what life is all about or never 
will.” 

“Ye gods, are things that bad?” queried 
Miss R, herself nearing spinsterhood. 

“I think I got bitterest against that school 
over the manner in which they graded 
Thurman,” went on the distraught Mrs. B. 
“In his first days as a seventh grader in that 
school he just went along without causing 
his parents any concern. Just like he did in 
the ‘progressive’ elementary school. We 
thought he was doing okay and he was 
happy. Then came the blow with the first 
grading period, when he got two C’s, a B in 
shop, and three D’s. Then I woke up and 
we began to spur him on. This was before 
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we gave up the struggle and resorted to a 
life of crime in our home. 

“He did good work for the next grading 
period. I know he did, and the little bugger 
nearly worked his head off, but he couldn't 
land anything better than a C, The same 
thing happened in the next quarter, al. 
though I knew he had found himself and 
was delivering. So I went to town for him, 
I talked to the principal and I talked to the 
teachers, and what do you think I found? 


‘They are permitted to give only so many 


A’s and B’s in that school and those who 
were awake the first grading period got 
the allotment; now there were none left 
for Thurman. And apparently there won't 
be for the rest of his days at that school.” 

“Oh, I know how that is,” chimed in Mrs. 
J. “After Maybelle got herself established 
as an A student she never had to do any 
work. She told me about others who did 
twice as good work as she did—even helped 
her—but could only get C because the A’s 
and B's had all been taken up. Her teachers 
never dared to lower her grades because 
they knew I would go to the superintendent, 
and of course when a girl like Maybelle 
gets low marks everyone knows it’s because 
of poor teaching.” 

“Next year Thurman will be in ninth 
grade where credits begin to count. We 
want him to go to college and he has to 
have A’s and B’s. With the quota already 
taken up and neither his dad nor me very 
good at algebra or Spanish, I don’t know 
what chance he has—and that’s really what 
I'm mad about. But we've outsmarted that 
gang before and maybe we can do it again. 
Perhaps crime really does pay after all.” 

By this time the luncheon portion of the 
program was finished and it was time to 
start playing cards. Mrs. B. didn’t feel so 
bad now. These were her big peeves, and 
now they were out of her system. 

If there had been more time she could 
have told about all the double-page ques 
tionnaires Thurman from time to time 
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““TEACHERS ARE MAKING ME A DISHONEST WOMAN” 


thrust in her face just as he was about 
to take off on his bike in the morning with 
the plea, “But, Mom, if I don’t get this 
back to my homeroom teacher today I will 
get marked down in citizenship.” Or about 
the PTA notices that must be signed and 
returned (That bunch of hens!). Or the 
papers to be tied up for the school’s paper 
drive. 

And money! Money for student-body 
dues, for the War Chest, for the Red Cross, 
for the March of Dimes, for current-event 
magazines, for every-day science magazines, 
for the candy sale, for pay assemblies, for 
the benefit basketball game, for pictures 
some shyster was allowed to take of stu- 


Advice, 


By R. D. 


A YEAR oR So ago I had a letter from a 
sorority in a large western university in- 
quiring about the character and social 
qualities of a girl whom this high school 
had recently graduated. 

I regarded the young lady quite favorably 
and felt a glow of satisfaction as I wrote 
about her in complimentary terms. But 
satisfaction changed to irritation when I 
came to the question, “Is she Jewish?” and, 
unwittingly, I made a big mistake and 
answered it. 

Whether an acquaintance was Jewish had 
never caused me any concern. I have 
many friends who are Jews. Even if I knew 
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Epiror’s Note: Mr. Shouse is principal of 
Normandy High School, St. Louis, Missouri. 
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dents, for the operetta, for shop projects, 
for damaged books, for lost locker keys! 
And they talk about our free public schools! 

There were things to be said about stolen 
goods, such as lunches, books, gym clothes, 
bicycle accessories, etc., etc., in the coping 
with which she need not necessarily jeop- 
ardize her own honesty, thank goodness. 

But the bridge game was starting now, 
and the gang always took that seriously and 
indulged in no useless or idle talk while 
it was in progress. That is, talk about such 
trifling things as school problems. Bess had 
the lowdown on the infidelity of the mini- 
ster’s wife, and they all knew she had, So 
why not get to bridge—and that! 


Please! 
SHOUSE 


the correct scientific and sociological defi- 
nition of “Jewish”, I certainly did not have 
the time to conduct the genealogical re- 
search necessary to determine the Jewish- 
ness of any individual. Since I try to make 
my statements, at least the written ones, 
conform reasonabiy well with accurate 
truth, I answered the Jewish question, “I 
don’t know.” 

More than a year elapsed. The mother 
of the girl visited her daughter in her new 
sorority home. Then one day, as I chanced 
to meet the mother, her eyes took on a 
malevolent glare as she demanded, “Mr. 
Shouse, what makes you think that we are 
Jewish?” 

The problem is, “How would one answer 
a question like ‘Is she Jewish?’ ” Any answer 
except a categorical “No” would carry un- 
intended implications. 





Singleness of Purpose in the 
GUIDANCE Program 


By FRED M. FOWLER 


HIs 1s a plea for singleness of purpose 
Tin organizing and carrying on a guid- 
ance program, the purpose being to help 
the student to make more favorable per- 
sonal adjustments. This purpose is primary. 

There are important secondary values to 
the school and to the community from a 
good guidance program. But these sec- 
ondary purposes, some of which are named 
in the following paragraph, will more 
surely be realized when those carrying on 
the basic services of the guidance program 
do not forget that such values are secondary. 

These basic services can make better citi- 
zens in the school and community, raise 
student morale, improve scholastic achieve- 
ment, provide the data needed for individ- 
ualizing instruction, furnish facts pointing 
to needed changes in the curriculum and 
teaching methods, coordinate school and 
community needs, and in countless ways 
insure greater returns on the educational 
investment in any community. But all of 
these good results are obviously either a 
manifestation of individual student adjust- 

—— 

Eprror’s Note: Mr. Fowler writes, “This 
article represents a summary of my side of 
an oral discussion which has run through 
many ‘bull’ sessions and in more formal 
groups over the past two years with various 
persons here in the U. S. Office of Educa- 
tion and elsewhere.” Until recently the 
author was specialist on individual inven- 
tory and counseling techniques in the U. S. 
Office of Education. He is now in the Divi- 
sion of Surplus Property Utilization, “a 
temporary departure from the field of 
guidance”. 


ment or a by-product of the activities car- 
ried on to make better student adjustment 
possible. 

To conduct a guidance program chiefly 
to accomplish any or all of these secondary 
results is to forget that the nature of a by- 
product makes it dependent upon the in- 
tegrity and effective operation of the pri- 
mary process. There can be no subterfuge 
without defeating purpose. The alternative 
to singleness of purpose is confusion. 

Certain relatively recent developments in 
thinking about the guidance program have 
contributed greatly to the hoped-for single- 
ness of purpose. This reform movement has 
rescued “guidance” from a confusion of 
tongues and a babel of philosophies by de- 
fining it as a program of action, but this 
rescue may be nullified by falling into a 
confusion of purpose. 

For the sake of clarity, what is here re- 
ferred to as the “guidance program” is 
briefly outlined in the following paragraphs. 

Counseling is the heart of the program. 
This basic guidance service is understood 
to include what goes on between a coun- 
selor and a counselee in helping the coun- 
selee to identify and understand a problem 
of personal concern, the existence of which 
is recognized by the counselee; to focus and 
interpret all available facts which have a 
bearing on the problem; and to find solu- 
tions and make decisions and plans. 

But counseling does not proceed in a 
vacuum. Two major supporting services are 
essential: the individual inventory and in- 
formational service. The individual inven- 
tory includes the activities necessary to se- 
cure, take stock of, and appraise all facts 
available and needed about the counselee 
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to identify and understand his problems 
and to find solutions or make favorable ad- 
justments. 

Informational service secures and makes 
available to pupils information about occu- 
pations and education essential to the mak- 
ing of sound vocational and educational 
plans; and information about special serv- 
ices, facilities, and agencies both in and out 
of the school, which may be helpful in the 
solution of personal problems. 

In addition to these two major support- 
ing services to counseling, certain supple- 
mentary services are basic in the guidance 
program, chief of which are placement and 
follow-up. Placement includes the activities 
involved in getting a student placed in a 
job, or in the next step ahead in his educa- 
tional program. Placement is the logical end 
of preceding educational services in the 
school. Placement often does not involve 
counseling, but because of its obvious im- 
portance to individual adjustment, this 
service must be included within the respon- 
sibilities of the guidance program. 

Follow-up means the securing of facts 
about former students (drop-outs or grad- 
uates) which show present needs of these 
former students; permit evaluation of edu- 
cational services and point to needed 
changes in courses, teaching methods and 
guidance services; yield data useful in the 
informational service of the guidance pro- 
gram (information about job entrance re- 
quirements, lines of progress, ways of get- 
ting jobs, and the like). 

The development in thinking about the 
guidance program which is reflected in the 
foregoing brief outline constitutes a most 
significant contribution toward making 
singleness of purpose possible. “Guidance” 
is removed from the realm of philosophy 
into a language of concrete meaning—from 
an abstract concept to a program of specific 
services each of which can be focussed on 
the individual student. The nature of the 
term is changed from a noun to an adjec- 
tive. This change provides a new approach, 
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a new point of view for the administrator 
and guidance worker. From this point of 
view it is not only unnecessary but undesir- 
able to bother about whether you are doing 
“vocational guidance”, “educational guid- 
ance”, or some other kind of “guidance”. 
It is artificial to use any such distinctions 
as a basis for organizing counseling service. 

Counseling is a service to the pupil and 
must be prepared to shift its approach and 
utilize supporting services according to the 
nature of the student’s problems. And while 
the major supporting services to counseling 
must recognize the problems which are most 
common to students (for example, voca- 
tional and educational planning) and cen- 
ter their activities accordingly, yet there 
must be enough flexibility in individual 
inventory and informational services to 
meet individual counseling needs. 

The value of the shift from the abstract 
to the concrete—from “guidance” to a 
guidance program—is at least three-fold. 

The first and most obvious advantage lies 
in the increased potency of counseling. This 
basic service of the guidance program be- 
comes identified as a definite procedure, a 
professional service marked by certain char- 
acteristics and a position in its own right 
within the school. Counseling, therefore, is 
not left to chance, nor is it lost within the 
curriculum and teaching activities. 

The second value of the guidance pro- 
gram point of view arises from the increased 
ease of organizing and administering duties 
which are clearly defined and which there- 
fore can be specifically assigned and 
checked. The third advantage is the 
definiteness with which an in-service and 
pre-service training program can be organ- 
ized and carried on. 

That these values are appreciated is evi- 
denced by the growing acceptance of the 
guidance program point of view, an ac- 
ceptance which fully justifies application 
of the term “movement” as used in this 
article. It is in fact a movement which 
amounts to a reformation—a reformation 
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which may now be endangered by a new 
trend. 

To appreciate fully the welcome being 
given to the program-of-action point of 
view of guidance services, recall the con- 
fusion resulting from the still too wide- 
spread “education as guidance” philosophy. 
The newer view simply recognizes that the 
guidance program is integral with educa- 
tion, and so, along with all of the other 
parts of the total educational program, rests 
upon a common philosophy. Under the 
guidance program point of view the admin- 
istrator and the guidance worker can know 
when they are performing duties which be- 
long to the guidance program and when 
they are acting in other capacities. And 
under such circumstances any educational 
service can be focussed on its primary pur- 
pose more readily. In the case of the activi- 
ties involved in the guidance program the 
focal purpose can and should be the indi- 
vidual, the student. 

The very nature of counseling demands 
that the counselee be the focal point of the 
counseling procedure. Whenever the center 
of value shifts elsewhere—to someone’s de- 
sire to reform the counselee, or to recruit 
him for a particular class or job, or to any 
other goal originating outside the pupil— 
the procedure ceases to be counseling. 

This does not imply a conflict between 
the individual's own best interests and the 
interests of the school and community. It is 
only an insistence upon the thesis that 
school and community can be served best 
by serving best, and first, the student—the 
question of primary and secondary values. 
It is even more than this. It is a question of 
strategy. The counselor who does not 
genuinely hold to a first concern for the 
pupil is likely both to lose status as a coun- 
selor in the eyes of the pupil and also to use 
such short-cut and temporary techniques as 
persuasion and coercion. Likewise the ad- 
ministrator who names a “counselor” to 
check attendance or regularly deai with 
some other administrative problem is very 


likely to find that he has an administrative 
assistant rather than a counselor. 

What is true for counseling is also true 
for its supporting services. For example, the 
individual inventory is not a mass activity. 
Even a cumulative record of a student does 
not become his individual inventory until 
the data in that record have been appraised 
in terms of the pupil’s own problems, and 
until it contains the results of counseling 
based upon such appraisal. 

An aggregate of cumulative records may 
provide useful research data for certain 
problems confronting the administrator; 
but a careful study of real individual inven. 
tories can give more dependable enlighten- 
ment on those problems. Mere cumulative 
records kept primarily to supply data 
needed for administering the school are at 
best only a pupil-bookkeeping-system hav- 
ing a backward glance rather than a for- 
ward view. 

The issue of keeping the student at the 
center of the activities involved in the in- 
formational service of the guidance pro- 
gram appears not to be so controversial. 
Perhaps this is partly because informational 
service can and does go on for many pupils 
without counseling, and partly because in- 
formational service relies so heavily upon 
the curriculum, and hence is in large meas- 
ure a teaching-learning process. But even 
those parts of informational service which 
are within the curriculum (for example, 
courses or units within courses in occupa- 
tional information and various library 
activities) must take their bearings from 
individual student inventories. Otherwise 
students’ real interests are likely to remain 
untouched because of superficial mass 
activity and vague generalities. 

Certainly those parts of informational 
service which a counselor must have at his 
finger tips should be in a form for ready 
interpretation in terms of the individual's 
problems. The pupil must be helped to re- 
late himself to opportunities so that he can 
see clearly the steps he may take to get him- 
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self from where he is to where he wants 
to go. 

Placement carried on to serve primarily 
the needs of employers, or for any other 
public-relations purpose, is not likely to 
keep the continued respect of students. 
Such a policy tends to neglect the long-time 
welfare of those placed. In other words, 
current work experience is less likely to be 
fitted into the plans for future occupational 
goals. The value of a student’s doing one 
thing as compared with doing something 
else is less likely to be weighed. 

Follow-up primarily for evaluation pur- 
poses or to secure occupational information 
is usually only the sporadic effort of some- 
one meeting the research requirements of 
a master’s degree. The students directly in- 
cluded within such follow-up studies may 
benefit, but if they do it is purely incidental, 
not to say accidental, whereas follow-up 
consistently and continuously carried on for 


Who’s Responsible? 


Some schoo] administrators never visit a class- 


room. They fail to realize that an overloaded 
teacher cannot teach efficiently. What school ad- 
ministrator could teach eight classes of seventh- 
and eighth-grade mathematics with thirty-five to 
forty children each, even though they meet only 
four times a week, and do good teaching? 

The administrator often fails to realize that he 
has loaded his teachers with so many extra-clerical 
and community duties as to interfere with good 
school work, He often fails to see that economy 
in teaching personnel, insufficient staff, may be a 
false economy, an actual wasting of school funds. 
Too often the school administrator is so busy with 
office records; with the purchase of supplies such 
as pencils, coal, and paper towels; with PTA and 
community politics that real supervision of class- 
room teaching, the major function of the school, 
is completely neglected. 

Too often the school administrator is the errand 
boy, the purchasing agent, and the publicity direc- 
tor for the school rather than the educational 
administrator. Then, when educational results are 
disappointing, the teacher is wrong; or is he?— 
H. C, Curistorrerson in Ohio Schools. 
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all former students will serve first their 
needs and at the same time be valuable for 
evaluation and other purposes. 

In short, making any of the secondary 
purposes the primary reason for starting or 
maintaining any basic services of the guid- 
ance program not only fails to give greater 
assurance that the mistaken primary pur- 
poses will be realized, but also will be less 
sure to give real help to the students with 
bothersome problems. 

Moreover, the administrator invites con- 
fusion who wins support from his staff for 
guidance services on the basis of the promise 
which those services hold for a smoother- 
running school. Likewise the ambitious 
teacher who gets the support of his admin- 
istrator in promoting a guidance program 
with similar vision has no right to resent 
the inevitable pressure which will tend to 
subvert counseling to the solution of school 
problems primarily. 


Speed Reading 


Speed has a valid place in the reading program, 
but not speed per se. If we set out to make of 
every child a Clifton Fadiman who can read “at a 
steady clip of 150 pages an hour”, or a Burton 
Rascoe who can cover thoroughly six popular novels 
in an afternoon, we shall end up by training a 
nation of readers who are skimmers and skippers. 
For speed is a concomitant of comprehension and 
other abilities in reading, which means that with 
improved power in understanding is likely to 
come increased speed. It is influenced by the 
reader’s purpose, his power of concentration, his 
familiarity with the subject matter, the type of 
material read, and the difficulties that are inherent 
in it. 

To develop speedy readers, therefore, let us aim 
for “speed of comprehension”, “speed of organiza- 
tion”, “speed in using the index”, etc., in reading 
materials that can be read speedily. And let us adapt 
that training, as Thorndike has suggested, to a 
child’s speed of thinking, which is far below that 
of very rapid, mature thinkers. Finally, let us de- 
velop readers who know when and where to read 
at a slow or a racing pace, and why.—BERNIce 
E, Leary in Journal of Educational Research. 











JUST LISTEN! 


The neglected 4th phase of communication 


By 
MILDRED M. FINCH 


F THE FouR phases of communication, 
listening has until recently been the 
neglected one. Definite instruction and 
practice have been given in reading, writing, 
and speaking, but good listening habits we 
have supposed could be acquired naturally. 
In reality, satisfactory listening habits are 
seldom found even among adults. Much so- 
called deafness is nothing more than in- 
attention. We all listen to what we want to 
hear; but we turn a “deaf ear” to topics 
which bore us or which demand our concen- 
tration. It is much less embarrassing to 
claim, “I didn’t hear you,” than it is to 
admit frankly, “I wasn’t listening to a word 
you said!” 

Today both in the classroom and in the 
home, listening is to a great extent sup- 
planting the need for reading. Busy, or 
lazy, adults as well as children are getting 
much of the information for their daily 
conversational needs from the radio instead 
of from printed matter. A few years ago we 
began to simplify and digest reading ma- 
terial for the reluctant reader. Now we 
have progressed to the point of actually 
spoon-feeding the indifferent non-reader via 


—— 


Eprror’s Note: “Recently,” writes Mark 
C. Schinnerer, assistant superintendent of 
schools, Cleveland, Ohio, “Miss Finch took 
part in a symposium on English before the 
junior-high-school principals of Cleveland, 
and talked on ‘Listening’. What she said was 
a bit different; consequently I asked her to 
write it down and let me send it to THE 
CriEearING House.” Miss Finch is head of the 
English department of Alexander Hamil- 
ton Junior High School in Cleveland. 


the radio. Thus listening takes its place in 
the lines of communication. 

The use of the radio and the public. 
address system has focused the attention of 
the teachers of English on the need for help- 
ing young people to listen intelligently. We 
realize that the increased emphasis on lis- 
tening has produced both good and bad re- 
sults. The listener has become more alert, 
for he knows that the facts he wants to hear 
will be given only once. But this alertness 
extends only to subjects in which he has a 
genuine interest. On the other hand, he has 
developed an amazing imperviousness to 
words, music, or commercials which he does 
not choose to hear. This convenient deaf- 
ness has been transferred all too readily to 
the classroom, where the voices of pupils 
and teachers are often given the same re- 
ception as unsolicited commercials. The 
teacher of English is trying not only to 
utilize the pupil’s new found ability to 
listen when he is interested but also to per- 
suade him to stay tuned in mentally during 
the entire class period. 

Listening and speaking are of course 
closely allied. Both speaker and listener are 
needed to complete the speech circuit. In 
every group, adult or juvenile, there are 
some who prefer speaking to listening, and 
others who would never speak unless they 
were drafted. The teacher of English at- 
tempts to strike a balance between speak- 
ing and listening in the work of each pupil. 
Like an orchestra leader he is alternately 
trying to reduce the volume in one section 
and urging another to remove the mutes 
and display its latent power. 

In the classroom the teacher is constantly 
giving his pupils practice in listening: 
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listening to the person, teacher or pupil 
leader, who is giving directions; listening to 
other pupils as they read orally; listening 
to carefully prepared radio programs 
planned and broadcast by classes in English. 

One of the most valuable exercises is 
learning to listen to the opinions of others 
in the class. No one can take an active part 
in a conversation unless he listens intelli- 
gently to the contributions of others. No 
one who is brandishing his arm in the air 
in an effort to claim the floor for the pur- 
pose of expressing his own views is giving 
more than fifty per cent of his attention to 
the words of the lucky fellow who caught 
the eye of the chairman first. A pupil who 
has stated his own opinions often discon- 
nects his listening apparatus and does not 
plug in again for the rest of the period. 
However, if he has been trained in the 
art of listening, he will follow the thinking 
of the others, watching for his chance to 
reenter the conversation. 

In free and open discussion a pupil de- 
velops a wholesome respect for the opinions 
of others, no matter how widely they differ 
from his own. He realizes that a listener 
may agree or disagree with opinions ex- 
pressed; a non-listener leaves each discus- 
sion with all his previous prejudices intact 
and with no interest to show on his think- 
ing investment. 

The friendly give and take of conversa- 
tion, this listening and speaking and listen- 
ing again and speaking again, is the demo- 
cratic method by which we Americans hope 
to find some common ground wherever 
there are conflicting points of view. If we 
can show our young people how essential 
it is to listen to speakers with different 
approaches before drawing conclusions, we 
shall have taken one step toward working 
out our intercultural and _ interracial 
problems. 

The teacher of English also asks the pupil 
to listen to himself as he uses his language 
during all his waking hours. Young people 
come to the junior high school with many 
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firmly implanted poor speech habits be- 
cause they have been listening during their 
impressionable years to careless or incorrect 
speech among their playmates and their 
elders. Teachers of no other subject face 
the same problem of breaking down wrong 
patterns before beginning to teach the right 
ones. 

The forty-five minutes allotted to the 
study of a subject called “English” is too 
short a time to provide the practice needed 
to overcome speech errors. Since the only 
person who is always present when a person 
is speaking is the speaker himself, we appeal 
to him to listen to himself, to listen in 
order to ascertain how often he makes mis- 
takes which have previously been called to 
his attention. Of course it’s easier and much 
more entertaining to catch the errors one’s 
friends are making; but it is more profitable 
for each one to watch himself and record 
his own trouble spots. 

A musician will practice the same few 
notes over and over and over until he is 
satisfied with his own achievement. A per- 
son who has had a speech error pointed out 
to him will not improve until he has learned 
to listen to his own speech and has practiced 
until only the right form seems natural to 
him. 

If we agree that the pupil is being molded 
by all the language situations in which he 
shares, we know that the school influences 
must all be good in order to counteract the 
lower standards which he meets outside the 
school. Of a pupil's school day the teacher 
of English can control the language to 
which he listens for only forty-five minutes. 
During the rest of the day he is with a 
teacher of another subject or on his own 
in the lunchroom, in the halls, at his locker, 
or on the playground. 

The teacher of English does not attempt 
to teach science, mathematics, or social 
studies; but if an obvious error in one of 
these subjects occurs in a discussion, he 
will have the mistake corrected. Teachers 
of other subjects must feel the same re 
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sponsibility for correcting obvious errors in 
oral or written expression. If these teachers 
were encouraged to look for accuracy of 
expression as a natural outgrowth of ac- 
curacy of thinking, the teacher of English 
would cease to be considered the phe- 
nomenon he is today, the only one who 
really cares whether a person says did or 
done, ad’ult or a dult’, or I, me, or myself. 

Unless educated adults, especially those 


who have chosen to work with young 
people, show by their example a genuine 
respect for the American language, its power 
and its beauty—the tool which enables us 
to think together and exchange ideas freely 
—pupils are going to continue to believe 
that “anyting goes so long as de fellas your 
wid kin ketch”. 

May I thank you for listening—or didn’t 
you hear? 


A Fair “Break” for Michigan’s Boys and Girls? 


A Michigan Education Association research study 
of reports of 49 county school commissioners, rep- 
resenting 3,025 school districts, reveals that a rural 
teacher, after several years of service, may expect 
an average salary of $1,392 annually. Minimum 
salaries, which of course are paid to many or most 
beginning teachers, average out at $1,125. And, 
after many years of service, and successful job- 
angling, a rural teacher may land in one of the 
“highest salary” positions—where he can expect an 
average of $1,710. 

And these figures include the larger, metropolitan 
counties, in some of which highest salaries are paid. 

“The average county,” the report states, “pays 
a minimum of $1,125, and an average of $1,392 to 
its rural teachers for a full nine months of teach- 
ing... 

“If the average salary is $1,400 or about $155 per 
month, the teacher's take-home pay would be about 
$124 per month or about $1,116 per year after the 
withholding tax and retirement are deducted.” _ 

The range in minimum salaries paid, of which 
$1,125 is the median, is from $765 to $1,440. Average 
salaries ranged from $1,080 to slightly above $1 800; 
and highest salaries ranged from $1,035 to $2,750. 

A similar study of city and village school salaries 
was going forward, but had not been completed 
at presstime. Minimum and average salaries for all 
city and village teachers had been established. 
Lowest salaries ranged from $800 to $2,500 per 
year, with the median at $1,650. Average salary 
range was from $1,131 to $3,198, the median falling 
at $1,800. 

Of the 49 county school commissioners reporting, 
67 per cent stated that most school districts in 
their counties would use any additional funds that 
might be available to increase salaries. 

Turnover of teachers—teachers planning to leave 
rural systems at the close of the present school 


year—varied from zero to 9g per cent, with the 
median falling at 29 per cent. That is to say, nearly 
a third of Michigan's rural teachers, if a “sampling” 
of nearly two-thirds of the counties is to be trusted, 
are planning to retire from their jobs when the 
year ends. 

Reasons are varied, of course, but high on the 
list is the familiar one—“low salaries, with too many 
deductions”. . . 

Moreover, with a third of rural teachers leaving 
the profession, 54 per cent of the commissioners 
reporting stated that they would Nor be able to 
fill all vacancies next year. 

Some of the commissioners’ comments are en- 
lightening. “Beginning teachers,” one said, “are 
not interested in teaching in rural schools, and 
especially not for the salaries that are offered.” 
Another found “high-school graduates going to 
business schools, where after a shorter training 
period, they can get positions with equal or better 
pay.” ... 

Top among reasons thus far tabulated for city 
and village teacher turnover is “better salaries or 
opportunities in business or industry”. 

Of the schools reporting, 85 per cent indicated 
that any increases in state aid funds would be used 
for raising salaries and wages of school employees. . . 

America’s new citizens—those graduating from 
college next spring—have a golden opportunity for 
public service; service in which single-minded de- 
votion to an ideal must play a large part, and in 
which financial return will play a very minor part. 
Some may enter this field; most will not. The 
alternative, if Michigan is to attract capable young 
people into rural, and other branches of teaching, 
seems to be better salaries, larger opportunity to 
meet the needs of the “inner man”, and gain and 
keep community respect.—Michigan Education 
Journal. 
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Our Junior 


A high school’s new deal 
for failing non-academs 


VOCATIONAL Course 


By 
LOUIS M. KLEIN 


VERY HIGH SCHOOL has the problem of 
EF, what to do with pupils who are unable 
to achieve success within the regular aca- 
demic program. Harrison High School has 
attempted to solve this difficulty by the es- 
tablishment of a differentiated course of 
study for boys. We call it the Junior Voca- 
tional Course. 

So that you may have a clearer concep- 
tion of why we attacked our problem in 
this particular fashion, I shall cite some 
of the facts concerning our community and 
its surrounding territory. 

Harrison is primarily a residential town 
situated about 22 miles from New York 
City, in Westchester County. A great num- 
ber of the town’s residents commute daily 
to New York City. However, another large 
group is engaged in various aspects of the 
building trades, locally and throughout the 
county. Then, too, there are numerous op- 
portunities for landscaping and gardening 


-——_ #8 


Epiror’s Note: Formerly a sizeable num- 
ber of boys got bogged down in the eighth 
or ninth grade of Harrison, N.Y., High 
School and just stayed put, waiting until 
they were 16 years old and could quit 
school. They were bitterly familiar with 
repeated failure in academic work. This is 
the story of the program that turned these 
“failures” into young men heartened by 
success, and better prepared for life. Mr. 
Klein gives seven reasons why he can 
strongly recommend a similar plan to other 
high schools faced with the problem. He is 
superintendent of schools in Harrison. 


work on many large estates located in Har- 
rison and this area, as well as employment 
possibilities in the automobile service 
trades. 

Our high school has enrolled approxi- 
mately 520 students in grades 8 through 12. 
In 1936, New York State’s compulsory top 
age for school pupils was increased from 14 
to 16 years. This advance created a new 
problem for us in handling those pupils 
who had limited academic ability and who 
had neither aptitude nor interest in the 
regular academic curriculum. These pupils 
often became disciplinary problems. In 
addition, their slower progress retarded the 
development of pupils in their classes who 
were able to master the work readily. 

These boys were just marking time in the 
eighth and ninth grades until they reached 
the age of 16. They were thoroughly im- 
mersed in the doctrine of defeatism because 
the sum total of their school experience 
was one failure after another. When these 
pupils did leave school, they went out as 
misfits, many of them stamped with in- 
feriority complexes, and all of them cer- 
tainly not prepared through their school 
experience for life in our community. 

To meet the needs of this group, the 
Junior Vocational Course for Boys was 
started six years ago. It covers two years— 
on the eighth- and ninth-grade levels. At 
the end of the course pupils receive a 
diploma specifying the work that has been 
successfully completed. 

Boys are selected for this course according 
to age, grade, mental achievement, past 
school records, interests and aptitudes. 
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Each applicant must have completed the 
work of the seventh grade and must have 
an I. Q. between 75 and 100. Only those 
who will profit most by the instruction are 
admitted to the vocational course. Classes 
are limited to a maximum of sixteen stu- 
dents for each grade. No pupil is admitted 
to the Junior Vocational Course without 
the written consent of his parents. To be 
eligible to enter the class in September, a 
boy must be 14 years of age at the time 
school opens in the fall. 

The course offers a wide variety of indus- 
trial experiences on an elementary level. 
These experiences are provided for explor- 
atory purposes and are of such a nature 
as to give a possible outlet for employment. 
Little emphasis is laid on developing ex- 
tensive mechanical skill, technical knowl- 
edge, or trade judgment. 

However, training is closely related to 
the semi-skilled jobs available in surround- 
ing areas—service-station operation, assist- 
ing in landscaping, greenhouse or garden- 
ing work, janitorial work, minor home 
repair or rebuilding, painting, and other 
semi-skilied jobs promising an economic 
return. 

An advisory board, consisting of five 
members recommended by the superin- 
tendent of schools, was appointed by the 
board of education to assist the schools in 
planning the content of the course, select- 
ing equipment, and gaining the coopera- 
tion of various local organizations, and to 
help in placing pupils who had completed 
the prescribed course. 

The advisory board represents the fol- 
lowing trades: (1) Service-station work, (2) 
landscaping and gardening, (3) masonry, 
(4) plumbing, and (5) carpentry. 

The boys in the Junior Vocational 
Course spend three hours daily on the 
various units of work included under Gar- 
dening and Landscaping; Automobile Serv- 
icing; Woodwork and Carpentry; Electric, 
Plumbing, Hardware, Concrete, Brickwork 


and Metal Repairs; Glazing and Painting; 
and Refinishing. Each main unit is broken 
down into unit jobs, which are taught with 
the aid of unit lesson sheets. For example, 
the eight-grade unit under Automobile 
Servicing includes the following experi- 
ences: 


. Wash car. 

. Clean car. 

. Check oil and water. 

. Clean windows. 

. Check water in battery. 

. Check and replace burned bulbs. 
. Drain and refill radiator. 

. Check air in tires. 

. Clean interior of car. 
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The boys also devote three hours daily 
to academic courses which have been closely 
correlated with their interests and ability 
in the semi-skilled occupations taught. The 
academic work includes trade arithmetic, 
social studies (with emphasis on citizenship 
and a knowledge of local, county, state, and 
national government), music, English 
(especially from the functional approach), 
reading, art, science, spelling, physical edu- 
cation, and mechanical drawing. 

The Junior Vocational Course pupils 
have obtained considerable experience on 
projects in their own school and have been 
very helpful to the school by doing a 
variety of necessary jobs. A list of some of 
the work done on school grounds, under 
supervision of the instructor, follows: 


1. Construction of an auto-servicing pit which 
is used as part of the course of study. 

2. Construction of a cross section of a house, il- 
lustrating electrical wiring, flooring, technical names 
of different parts of a house, and uses of different 
types of lumber. 

3. A concrete base for a duck house on Harrison 
Avenue School Pond. 

4. Scoring board and wooden markers for the 
football field. 

5. Repairing, replacing, and tightening audi- 
torium seats. 

6. Installment of stall bars in gymnasium. 

7. Replacing with wood the glass windows in 
doors leading into school gymnasium. 
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8. Wooden stairs in the auditorium for use by the 
dramatic and choral groups. 

g. Repairing drain basins leading into Harrison 
Avenue School Pond. 

10. Cement repair work on sidewalks and steps 
in front of Harrison Avenue School. 

11. Construction of a shed to be used by students 
for removal of shoes for ice skating. 


The Junior Vocational Course for Boys 
has been approved by the State Department 
of Education, and at the present time, un- 
der the George-Deen Act, we receive a fed- 
eral grant amounting to about $400 yearly 
towards the salary of the shop instructor. 

This course has been in operation for 
six years now, so that we have had con- 
siderable time to observe this experiment 
in curriculum expansion. We feel that the 
following definite outcomes have resulted 
from offering the vocational course in our 
high school: 


1. A yearly average of 25 to 30 boys who 
have taken the course are happy and con- 
tented with their schooling; they have be- 
come assets to themselves, the school, and 
the community, instead of liabilities. 

2. The pupils taking the regular work in 
the eighth and ninth grades have been able 
to progress at a much better rate than for- 
merly, when everyone took either the col- 


Responsibilities for a Local Teacher Council 


The shop councils of industry and the student 
councils of our own schools give us a precedent and 
arguments for the establishment of teachers’ 
councils, 

Seven teachers in a building or in a town should 
be enough to elect a group which should have 
regular meetings, perhaps as often as the school 
board, with perhaps the most important difference, 
that the teachers’ council should be more inde- 
pendent of the superintendent. No doubt he should 
be free to deliver addresses on the state of the union, 
but when the discussion and the voting begins he 
should, with all due pomp and ceremony, be ushered 
out, at least until teachers manifest a much greater 
degree of independence than is common today. 

Such councils should approve the reelection of 


lege entrance, commercial, or general 
course. 

3. Our high-school curriculum is much 
more flexible and can now provide for more 
individual differences in pupils. 

4. School morale has been considerably 
improved through the disappearance of 
school disciplinary problems which had 
been created by pupils before this course 
was established. 

5. A closer contact between the high 
school and the community has resulted 
from the formation of the advisory board, 
the positions taken by graduates of the 
course in Harrison, and by a general knowl- 
edge of the training being offered. 

6. The course provides instruction which 
appeals to and benefits unadjusted boys, 
by helping them to make adjustments and 
find some measure of success within their 
capacities. 

7. These boys are getting training in 
those essentials necessary for pupils who 
must come in contact with and meet the 
problems of our present social order. 


Because of our experience, we are fi.mly 
convinced that any high school facing a 
similar situation can profit by establishing 
a Junior Vocational Course, 


teachers, their promotions, salary schedules, hours 
of work, introduction of new courses, the annual 
budget; in fact, the field of the teacher council for 
the town should correspond closely to that of the 
school committee. The council for each building 
should consider many of the things that have in the 
past tended to be settled by the principal and 
superintendent. 

The actual power of the councils would be the 
power of publicity. Naturally the decisions would be 
reported to the school board, and, where the 
council thought best, by means of the press or the 
town report to the public. Thus the seriousness 
and judgment of each council would ultimately de- 
termine its influence in the community.—CLYDE 
Russet, in Maine Teachers’ Digest. 











Sioux Boys and Girls Learn 


CATTLE HANDLING 


By LESLIE M. KELLER 


PPROXIMATELY 30,000 Sioux Indian 
A people are enrolled on seven reserva- 
tions in South Dakota. These reservations 
cover an area of over six million acres, most 
of it rolling country. The major portion of 
the land is covered with grass. The average 
annual rainfall is approximately 18 inches. 

Educational Survey. In order to develop 
a program of education designed to meet 
more nearly the needs of the Indian people 
living in the state, a survey was made in 
1939 to ascertain certain basic facts. The 
results of this survey showed: 


1. That over 95 per cent of the young 
Sioux people returned from various schools 
to live on their own reservations among 
their home folks. 

2. That very few opportunities were 
available in these areas for successful em- 
ployment as carpenters, masons, automobile 
mechanics, or other skilled craftsmen. The 
war brought about a temporary change in 
this situation. 

g. That the major possibility for eco- 
nomic self-sufficiency lies in the wise use of 
land through the livestock industry and 
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Eprror’s Nore: The U. S. Indian school 
systems serving various reservations offer 
some interesting demonstrations in the de- 
velopment of a curriculum that serves local 
needs rather than academic tradition. This 
article explains the educational program of 
the 76 Indian schools for Sioux children 
in the Northern Great Plains area, Mr. 
Keller, who is superintendent of this group 
of schools, has his headquarters in Pierre, 
S.D. 


the cultivation of subsistence areas. 

4. That a major portion of the Indian 
owned lands was not being used by Indians. 
The logical conclusion, of course, is that 
one of the major objectives for the Indian 
educational program is the development 
and use of Indian owned lands by Indians. 


With these facts as a background, the 
schools and the extension, health, forestry, 
social service and other departments are 
cooperating in the development and ex- 
pansion of an educational program that 
will train Indian people to make a com- 
fortable and satisfactory living in a cattle 
country. 

Schools Must Provide Experience in 
Handling Cattle. Evidence gathered from 
the survey pointed to the fact that the 
educational program needed to give boys 
and girls opportunities to learn to handle 
cattle—experience which they often did not 
get at home because many families had 
lost all of their cattle through leasing 
policies and other practices. 

Cattle raising in South Dakota presents 
some new problems arising from the culti- 
vation and fencing of grazing areas. One 
new situation is the cooperative handling 
of land, required because of ownership 
status. In order to get a unit of land large 
enough and with sufficient water and 
shelter to operate a large herd of cattle, it 
is usually necessary for a number of owners 
to pool their land resources. This means 
that boys and girls need to get experience 
in cooperative group handling of cattle at 
school. 

There is not space to discuss the various 
livestock, poultry, and other enterprises 
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carried on by the Indian schools, but I shall 
describe briefly the cattle program carried 
on by one school. 

Junior Livestock Association. During the 
fall of 1936, five boys attending one of the 
smaller day schools organized a calf club. 
They received five White Face Hereford 
calves from one of the larger schools on the 
reservation. These boys earned the calves 
by working in the school garden, helping 
with the construction of a poultry house, 
caring for school livestock, doing chores, 
and other similar work. 

During the first winter of the club's 
existence, the boys kept their calves at 
school. With the aid of their parents and 
lease rentals the club members obtained a 
sufficient amount of feed for their livestock. 

The next spring and summer the boys 
and their parents planted and harvested 
twelve acres of grain and put up forty tons 
of hay. This feed was used during the 
following winter. The planting, harvesting, 
and storage of feed have since become a 
very important part of the club’s work. 

Additional heifers from the extension 
department and from other school herds 
have been issued to the club from time to 
time on the replacement plan. When 
heifers are repaid by the club, they some- 
times are reissued to the association, 
and this helps to increase the herd. Steer 
calves are sold. The club members use 
this money to purchase additional livestock 
and feed. The cattle belonging to this or- 
ganization have now been removed from 
school land and are ranging on land pooled 
by the club members and their parents. 

The club members conduct their own 
semimonthly meetings, with regular officers 
presiding. Each meeting includes business, 
instructional, and _ recreational periods. 
During the business period, pupil-com- 
mittee reports are heard and action is taken 
on matters concerning the club. During 
the instructional period members give 
demonstrations and reports on such sub- 


jects as: selecting a feeder calf, selecting a 
breeder heifer, selecting a range bull, con- 
serving native grasses, tree planting, knot 
tying, rope making, cattle judging, erosion 
control, buying, marketing, and other 
similar topics. 

Preparation for these topics becomes 
a part of the classroom work. Here the stu- 
dents learn how geographical factors in- 
fluence their living and how science 
operates in their own community. The 
search for information on real-life problems 
means not only increased reading but more 
intelligent reading. 

Arithmetic becomes real; rather than 
learning that two plus two are four, the 
student learns that a profit of two dollars 
more from a better steer calf and a saving 
of two dollars more through cooperative 
marketing of calves, give four dollars for 
buying a better pair of shoes. Hence, the 
important thing to learn along with the 
two plus two is precisely how can the bet- 
ter calf be raised, how can the two-dollar 
saving in marketing be achieved, and how 
much better is the more costly shoe or other 
item on which the four dollars have been 
spent. In other words, in addition to the 
two plus two, the student learns a great deal 
more of useful information and practical 
arithmetic. Intellectual skills as well as 
practical skills are developed; these in turn 
help to improve the life of the student, 
family, and community in general. 

During the recreational period, student 
committees arrange for singing, playing of 
games, dramatization, debates, readings, 
musical selections, and other recreational 
activities. Each year an annual banquet is 
held, at which new officers are elected. The 
menu is prepared and served by the home- 
economics class. 

The responsibility for this affair rests 
entirely on the shoulders of various club 
members. Parents, teachers, white ranchers, 
traders, and other community patrons 
attend and take part. This gives the boys 
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and girls increased interest and courage to 
carry on their livestock program. 

To date the boys and girls have gained 
many valuable experiences in connection 
with their Junior Livestock Association ac- 
tivities. They have bought and sold cattle 
on the open market; in some cases where it 
was more profitable, they have butchered 
steers and sold the meat to community 
patrons and traders. They have learned to 
handle money; they know what it means 
to fulfill agreements and contracts. They 
have learned to watch and study the cattle 
markets. They know the value of good sires 
for breeding beef cattle. And above all they 
are learning to cooperate with one another 
in working toward better economic, health, 
and social standards. 

Today, as a result of the efforts of this 
Junior Livestock Association, approxi- 
mately one hundred fifty head of cattle are 
ranging in the community served by this 
school. The boys and girls are realizing that 
they are making a definite contribution to 
the support of the family as well as identi- 
fying themselves more fully with the lives of 
their parents and community patrons. 

What has been said thus far indicates the 
pattern Indian education is taking to meet 
the everyday needs of the people it serves. 
This does not mean that the three R’s are 
not a very important part of the total edu- 
cational program. In fact, the tool subjects 
gain in significance and importance when a 
child is searching for information on a real- 
life problem. 

Conclusion. No one familiar with reser- 
vation conditions would claim that actual 
progress approximates what it should 
be, but those who were familiar with the 
situation as it was a number of years ago 
and who know of the progress, in con- 
fidence and interest as well as in practical 
ventures, are conscious that a good begin- 
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ning has been made. The improvement— 
even if small and at a slow rate—is never- 
theless sure. 

Indian students, old and young, are more 
and more assuming responsibility, taking 
the initiative, in carrying out new projects 
or operating old ones. Here the present 
educational program has introduced a new 
element: only those activities which the 
Indian people themselves have taken over 
and made their own are judged by the edu- 
cational staff to be desirable activities for 
future work. 

Among these activities and innovations 
are the home-economics practice cottage 
where girls and boys get first-hand experi- 
ence in operating a home and taking care 
of babies and young children; school health 
clinics where parents and pre-school chil- 
dren can see a doctor and a nurse at regular 
intervals; home improvement clubs; a 
traveling library with projection machine; 
the arts and crafts program, which provides 
an opportunity to make dishes, rugs, and 
blankets for the home in addition to articles 
for commercial purposes; projects on selec- 
tion and storage of seeds; projects for the 
raising of horses, goats, poultry, sheep and 
other livestock; and community workshops 
in which pupils and adults can repair 
household articles and various kinds of farm 
machinery. 

Enough has been said, however, to indi- 
cate that self-activity under educational 
leadership has increased self-support, and 
that with this has come increased confi- 
dence in the ability to do more for oneself, 
one’s family, and one’s community. 

The Indian education program is pro- 
ducing a generation of self-respecting 
people, proud of their Indian heritage and 
capable of utilizing their natural resources 
in gaining economic independence and 
happiness. 





Pupil Forum is Sponsored 


Junior Town 
Meeting of the Air 


BROADCAST 


By FREDERICK L. HIPP 


ACH WEEK, pupils from various North- 
E ern New Jersey secondary schools 
gather to participate in the Kresge-Newark 
Junior Town Meeting of the Air. Twenty- 
five minutes in length, the program is 
broadcast every Wednesday at 8:05 P.M., 
(EST) over Station WAAT, Newark. This 
program is good proof that a sponsored 
radio program dealing with controversial 
issues can be conducted successfully. 

The format of the show is simple. At 
least it seems fairly simple now, after more 
than twenty broadcasts. It did take some 
time to develop the present arrangement, 
even with the incidental help of other good 
Junior Town Meeting shows and experi- 
enced radio people with plenty of “know 
how”. And no one is certain just when it 
will seem necessary to change the present 
form. 

The Kresge-Newark Junior Town Meet- 
ing is, of course, a discussion program 
where participants state different points of 
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Eprror’s Note: Once a week, eight boys 
and girls from secondary schools in North- 
ern New Jersey conduct a forum on contro- 
versial issues over Station WAAT in 
Newark, N.J. This Junior Town Meeting 
of the Air is a 25-minute commercial broad- 
cast, sponsored by the Kresge Store of 
Newark. (It does seem that this project 
has some highly competitive characteristics. 
Only “the best” pupils, for instance, are 
chosen, as a rule.) Mr. Hipp is director of 
public relations and democratic discussions 
of the New Jersey Education Association, 
Trenton, N.]. 


view concerning an assigned topic. Two 
high-school boys and two high-school girls 
are the featured participants. The same 
adult moderator is on the show each week 
to see that everyone gets an equal oppor- 
tunity to participate—that there are no 
dead spots—and to do everything that dis- 
cussion leaders are supposed to do. 

Each boy or girl delivers a two-minute 
statement giving a point of view on the 
topic of the evening. Following the presen- 
tations by each of the four speakers, a ques- 
tioning panel made up also of two high- 
school boys and two high-school girls 
questions the speakers. This opens the dis- 
cussion period where speakers disagree with 
each other, supplement each other's state- 
ments, and defend themselves against the 
onslaught of the members of the question- 
ing panel, whose instructions are “to chal- 
lenge every statement made by the speak- 
ers”. 

A questioner can ask a speaker two or 
three follow-up questions in succession, and 
can refuse to accept a speaker's answer. But 
a questioner is discouraged from stating a 
point of view dealing only with a difference 
of opinion between himself and _ the 
speaker, unless the questioner can show by 
presentation of facts or logic where the 
speaker is definitely wrong. 

This format makes it possible for the dis- 
cussion to flow back and forth between the 
four speakers and, at the same time, to 
make certain that a speaker does not “get 
away” with an evasive answer. The ques- 
tioner is always there to make the speaker 
give a satisfactory answer or admit, as has 
been true in some few cases, that he actu- 
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ally doesn’t know the appropriate answer. 

Speakers never know in advance what 
questions they will be asked. However, the 
program is planned, insofar as is possible, 
to give each speaker an equal number of 
questions. 

Listening to every program is a sponsor- 
ing committee made up of some sixty 
prominent men and women—bank presi- 
dents, executives of industrial and business 
concerns, school administrators, public 
officials, and teachers. These people listen 
to the program each week and rate the 
speakers on the basis of their presentations, 
ability to respond extemporaneously, qual- 
ity of radio voice, and generally acceptable 
and intelligent performance. In advance of 
each program, members of the sponsoring 
committee receive a ballot with the names 
of speakers and complete instructions for 
rating. These they complete and mail to 
the radio station immediately after each 
broadcast. The boy or girl receiving the 
highest number of votes is awarded a 


fountain pen and pencil set on the program 
the following week. 

Inaugurated in October 1945, by the end 
of the twentieth broadcast the program had 
featured as speakers eighty different boys 
and girls representing seventy-six different 


public, private, and parochial schools 
training youths of high-school age. These 
schools are located in seven different coun- 
ties of Northern New Jersey and within the 
listening area of WAAT. 

How are these young people selected? 
About three weeks in advance of each pro- 
gram four schools receive an invitation 
from the radio station to participate in a 
given broadcast. Upon hearing favorably 
from the schools, the station then assigns 
a topic—including a suggested point of 
view to be presented by the representative 
of each school on the program—and asks 
specifically for a boy or a girl from each 
school. The specific request for a boy or 
a girl from a given school is to avoid the 
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possibility of having all boys or all girls on 
the program. 

Each school uses its own method to 
select the speaker to represent it on the 
broadcast. On the whole, schools have 
selected superior pupils. Some have an all- 
school contest and thus create a great deal 
of local interest in the show. Pupils regard 
it as a coveted honor to be selected, thus 
try hard. These schools use this selective 
procedure for its educational value in social 
studies, English, and speech classes. Other 
schools assign a speech, English, or social- 
studies teacher to select a pupil from his 
classes. In some cases the teacher picks a 
favorite boy or girl; in others, the decision 
is made by a vote by members of a class or 
by the entire student body. 

Once the selection is made, the pupil 
prepares his own speech under the guidance 
of a teacher. Judging by performance, most 
speakers do considerable research work on 
the subject and read widely. Many are as- 
sisted by class discussions on the entire sub- 
ject of the coming broadcast. Speakers sub- 
mit their speeches to the radio station a few 
days in advance of the broadcast for mimeo- 
graphing. 

The questioning panel each week is made 
up of those who will be the speakers the 
following week. This helps the young 
people to become somewhat acquainted 
with the microphone before they are “on 
the spot” as speakers. 

Then comes the day of the broadcast. 
Speakers and panel members assemble at 4 
P.M. in the studio in the Kresge-Newark 
Store, where speakers rehearse their 
speeches. Though no speeches are censored, 
it is often necessary to cut here and there 
for timing—and also to eliminate words or 
phrases which, all right in themselves, may 
not sound well over the air. Following this, 
a speech expert works with the speakers 
to improve enunciation and pronouncia- 
tion, and to assure a quality radio presenta 
tion. At the same time, questioners retire to 
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another room to discuss the topic of the 
evening and to prepare questions with 
which to challenge the speakers during the 
broadcast. Care is taken that speakers do 
not know in advance the questions they 
will be asked when on the air. This is to 
avoid any possibility of a “canned” dis- 
cussion which would destroy the spon- 
taneity of the program. 

Topics are selected, and general program 
policy is determined by a thirteen-member 
Executive Committee consisting of the rep- 
resentatives of the station, the sponsors, and 
the participating schools—public, private 
and parochial. This Committee meets 
monthly to discuss methods for improving 
the program and for making it more gen- 
erally useful. Members of this Committee 
have been honestly frank and objective in 
their desire to make this a quality program 
with maximum educational values. The 
Committee has agreed that the best pro- 
grams are those where topics touch the 
interests of the boys and girls—and when 
the subjects are controversial. 

Topics are both heavy and light and 
range along the whole gamut of current 
affairs. Some topics that have been used 
successfully to date are: “Should we make 
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sacrifices to help Europe recover?” “Are 
schools up-to-date?” “Is there social and 
economic equality between the sexes?” “Are 
movies harmful to youth?” “Should we 
have universal compulsory military train- 
ing?” “How can we secure better sportsman- 
ship in interscholastic contests?” “What 
fashions in dress and make-up should teen- 
age youth follow?” “How is Labor doing?” 
and “How is Management doing?” 

Kresge-Newark General Manager Hugh 
E. Barnes and Sales Promotion Manager 
Robert W. Powderly insist that there must 
be no commercial announcements during 
the broadcast, but that “the program is de- 
signed to be educationally useful”. Just to 
prove their point, they are going to provide 
a full college tuition scholarship to one boy 
or girl, and partial tuition payments to 
two others, who excel in their performance 
on the Junior Town Meeting program for 
the school year 1945-46. 

Specially selected judges will have to 
decide the deserving people—and they will 
have no easy time of it. Some thirty quality 
performers selected from weekly programs 
are in the running and they'll prove how 
much more they've learned since their first 
appearance on the air. 


School Flower Garden: Community Asset 


The school [flower] garden demands no great ex- 
penditure of time which would take the janitorial 
force away from its regular inside work. A well- 
systematized program of planting, cultivating, 
fertilizing, and irrigating—sprinkling in the hot sun 
may lead to scalding—takes very little time, a truly 
infinitesimal amount when one considers the great 
returns. Janitors are always glad to be assigned to 
garden work, often developing such pride in the 
resulting garden that they bring their families on 
Sunday to see the flowers they have helped to 
grow. 

Nor is the monetary outlay any greater. Perennial 
plants like the chrysanthemum and phlox increase 
from year to year and may be divided. Hardy an- 
nuals, such as larkspur, seed themselves; the seeds 


from tender annuals such as marigolds and zinnias 
may be gathered and saved for the following year. 
Once established, tulips proceed to multiply. Thus, 
any money contributed by Parent-Teacher or stu- 
dent organizations may be used to purchase new 
plants and shrubs. And donations there will be, 
for people respond to any beautiful garden, and 
since a school garden is large, the response seems 
to be great. 

A community is very appreciative of attractive 
school grounds, not only for their beauty, but as an 
aid in keeping up property values, which all too 
often decline in the near vicinity of a school... . 
What is more natural than the school yard as the 
garden spot of its community?—EpDWARD ROBINSON 
in Chicago Schools Journal. 
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WARM SATURDAY 


By 
M. SANDFORD COOMBS 


T was ABouT the middle of the period 

when Arthur heaved himself out of a 
back seat and started his progress toward 
the front of the room. It was, for Arthur, 
a remarkably peaceful progress. He kicked 
shins only once and joggled elbows twice 
all the way up. 

As soon as I saw him start I automatically 
opened my top desk drawer, ready, from 
long experience, to respond to a “lend” 
of pencil, pen, protractor, ruler, paper, 
paper clip, rubber band or what have you. 
But Arthur was not on the make. He 
arrived at the desk and by a weird con- 
tortion of his body poised himself at an 
angle of about thirty degrees, balanced by 
his toes on the floor and his elbows on 
the desk. So swift and sudden was this 
motion that I had no time to snatch away 
the three sets of test papers carefully piled 
crosswise. His elbows rocked to and fro 
comfortably on them. Dropping his chin on 
his hands he spoke. 

“DoyouknowDominick?” 
word question. 

Now in a system with a large Italian 
population such a question is annoying. 

“Which Dominick?” I asked, a trifle test- 


was his one- 
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Eprror’s Note: Miss Coombs is reminded 
of a week-end project in which she engaged 
“back, back before Pearl Harbor.” It helped 
science to come alive, and now that gasoline 
is unrestricted, she is taking it up again. 
Miss Coombs teaches general science in 
Belmont Boulevard School, Elmont, L.I., 
N.Y. 


ily. “Dominick-in-this-room, or Dominick- 
who-has-a-broken leg, or Dominick-who- 
plays-the-violin, or Dom—” 

He glanced at me in great disdain. 

“Naw,” he said. “Dominick-who-was- 
here-yesterday.” 

A great light broke on me. That Domi- 
nick. Dominick, through school a year ago 
in January on the accelerated program and 
so soon in uniform. Dominick, who came 
to say goodby (and show off a bit) before 
he was shipped over seas in the occupation 
force. Of course, Dominick! I nodded yes to 
Arthur. 

“He told us after.” Having made this 
cryptic statement, Arthur joggled his el- 
bows happily on the test papers. 

“Told you what, after what?” 

“Aw, you know. After you told him to sit 
in back while we went on with the lesson. 
In code mostly. Morse. I know Morse some. 
He tapped it out while you was showing 
Pete and Bill ’bout the cans with the plugs 
and water.” 

Dominick always had been resourceful, 
but the idea of coded messages in Morse 
while a class watched with apparent interest 
the demonstration of the principle that 
water pressure increases with increased 
depth was a bit disconcerting. Arthur said 
nothing so it was obviously my move. 

“What did he tap?” 

Arthur’s china blue eyes in his rather 
pallid Norse face began to come alive. 

“What you ust to do. You and him and 
some other kids. Trips. Saturday, all day, 
and findin’ things and you took your field 
glasses and—Aw, gee, Miss C— there ain't 
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no ban on gasoline now. The war's over.” 

The war years suddenly rolled away and 
I was back—heavens! Those papers under 
Arthur’s elbows were sliding off. I spoke 
quickly. 

“All right, Arthur, I’m willing. Same 
proposition as when Dominick was an 
eighth grader. I furnish the car and the 
gas, you make up the gang, and they must 
all be good sports, and the gang furnishes 
the food. Only four. The car won't hold 
any more. Now, please, go back to your 
seat.” 

“Hot dog!” Arthur shot erect and I 
clutched the falling papers; 8C’s were al- 
ready half over the floor and 8B’s slipped, 
a hopeless jumble, under my _ hands. 
“Honest? First warm Saturday? Yes, I’m 
going.”” And he swaggered back to his seat, 
a king among men. 

There was probably some lazing and in- 
attention during the rest of that period. 
Three boys, eager for an excuse to cease 
their labors, had sprung for the papers, 
bumping each other over the floor and re- 
turning the tests in what might be called a 
state of disorder. With the mechanical mind 
all teachers develop I began to sort and 
rearrange them, but my real thoughts were 
back, back before Pearl Harbor, when prac- 
tically every other Saturday saw me, with a 
car full of boys or girls, headed for 
Heckscher State Park, or the South Shore, 
or the gravel pits of Port Washington, or 
the rocks of Montauk. 

After the first tentative trip with four 
dutiful, but skeptical, girls I had a hard 
time limiting the number of applicants. 
How long ago it was, starting before the 
World’s Fair! I remember driving past the 
grounds with all their fascinating construc- 
tion, for sometimes the trips were not the 
so-called “scientific picnics” but jaunts into 
New York to Planetarium or Museum. 

I have long insisted that little, intimate 
groups of pupils, pressing their noses 
against the glass cases in the Natural His- 
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tory Museum, spending a whole day in 
that wonderland, get far more than a group 
of thirty-five, herded along past the chief 
attractions after seeing the Sky Show, while 
the school bus waits impatiently. During 
the war years we went in small groups by 
subway, but it wasn’t quite the same. 

But despite those chummy city trips I 
liked best the Saturdays out on Long 
Island, and I think the children did, too. 

As Arthur elongated himself across two 
seats and hissed what was apparently good 
news, I was seeing pictures. An eager group 
in the gravel pit grubbing out stones and 
saying, “It’s like the specimens in school, 
it’s like the specimens!” in wild, unbeliev- 
ing accents. Sifting sand onto a piece of 
dark paper and with a hand lens locating 
the quartz—sand was rock—why, of course, 
rocks broken up—they knew that word, 
erosion! Girls running up and grabbing 
Butler’s Along the Shore from my hands 
to identify some new find. 

The smell of very defunct fish and clean 
sea air as we walked away from the thickly 
populated part of the beach to where the 
incoming tide brought both treasure trove 
and garbage. A wild discussion on the 
types of pines when we stopped the car on 
a sandy, little used road in the middle of 
the island, and my cherished How to Know 
the Trees dismembered in the midst of it. 
Girls spreading out dainty, mother-packed 
lunches while others toasted the inevitable 
hot dogs. The breathless moment when we 
saw a deer and two fawns at Heckscher. 

But most of all it was Dominick whom I 
saw. Dominick and the other kids of 
Arthur’s tale. The boys, once safely in 
high school, who came diffidently back, and 
having made vague and noisy remarks, 
stood kicking the paint off the walls until 
the tall one blurted out, “Can’t you take 
us like you used to? You know, on picnics?” 

I remembered the first lunch those boys 
provided. I knew there was a gallon of 
lemonade, for it had been carefully stored 
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in the luggage compartment. But the grand 


moment came when we stopped at the end 
of a little frequented road which led to the 
beach, and like four rat terriers they fell 
on their bundles. 

Out came the lemonade and into paper 
cups; one broke out a loaf of sliced white 
and one of sliced whole-wheat bread on the 
front seat beside me, while another slam- 
med sliced cheese, sliced ham and sliced 
liverwurst in my lap and the third piled 
fruit in the center of the back seat. Then 
they piled into the car again and we all 
grabbed and scrabbled and made our own 
sandwiches and were happy. 

That was the day we drove the whole 
length of the island along the south shore, 
going down to the ocean front every ten 
miles to take samples of sand and make 
notes on the types of specimens washed up. 

And Dominick is headed for Japan and 
the littke Dutchman and his family have 
moved away. The tall one, who left school 
to work in a defense plant (he was older 
than the others, as Dominick was the young- 
est), has finished his high-school course and 
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is entering college. And the fourth one— 
isn’t here any more. 

But the war is over, and while I had not 
meant to do it again (it’s not too easy, Sat- 
urday after Saturday) it seems as if Domi- 
nick had given me the “go ahead” signal. 
Just why he had to choose Arthur as his 
confidant I do not know. Arthur! That boy 
never passed a science test yet. But— 

The bell was ringing, books were being 
dropped; a sudden hum of voices filled the 
air. Arthur barged out of the room ahead 
of the line, waggling two fingers at me— 
probably gone to recruit the last member 
of his party somewhere in the corridor. 

A new class was filing in for the water 
pressure experiment. If I think too much 
about their newness it means I am going 
too far the other side of the fence and hold- 
ing too hard to the past. Dominick and his 
gang are gone, but they, too, were once 
new. And what helped science to come 
alive to a few in the past may help again. 
Maybe it wasn’t worth the effort, maybe it 
was. I don’t care which, I'm trying it again. 

“The first warm Saturday, Arthur.” 


Shoe Repair Course in Industrial Arts 


Industrial arts covers a wide field and in choos- 
ing subjects to be taught their radial eminence 
must be examined. A subject, I feel, that is of 
immediate value to the student and very much 
in keeping with the times is Shoe Repair. 

Under the current shortages, emphasis has been 
placed on the care of shoes. Shoes having worn 
soles, heels, or a ripped seam can easily be re- 
paired if mended at once. Loss of comfort to the 
student if not the loss of the shoes can occur if 
they are worn too long. 

The materials and tools used in shoe-repairing 
are few in comparison to requirements of most 
shop-courses. It is sometimes difficult to obtain 
supplies, but we manage by shopping around and 
sometimes substituting materials. 

In developing the shoe repair course of Mari- 
posa, Calif., County High School, the help of a 


shoemaker in another community was enlisted. 
(Our former shoemaker left this area 2 years ago, 
leaving a rural area of an approximate racius of 
50 miles without adequate shoe-repair facilities.) 
On my friend’s suggestion I repaired a few pairs 
of shoes under his supervision. I left this friend 
with a list of materials needed, where they could 
be found, and confidence that the course could 
be put over. 

The students have developed enough skill in 
their shoe-repair to produce a very neat and pro- 
fessional job. One boy in particular spends his 
spare time repairing his fellow students’ shoes to 
his material profit. He has carried his work so far 
as to advertise to his fellow students via the school 
paper, “Shoe Repair Work Wanted. Cost of ma- 
terial, plus small fee for work.”—Everetr ALBERT 
GRANT in Sierra Educational News. 














Seven Speechless Days 


By OPAL M. JEWELL 


yY Dear, I was speechless!” How many 
M times have the women of your ac- 
quaintance used this expression? And have 
you noticed that they are the most voluble 
of the lot? And that it’s always past tense 
—“I was speechless”? Ah, how different the 
true expression, for now I am speechless 
and know whereof I write. 

It all began with one of those horrible 
attacks of flu involving high fever and 
gaudy nightmares of lush gardens, snow- 
storms, and queer looking human creatures. 

Being indispensable in my most-high 
position of educating 20 eight- and nine- 
year-olds and supervising the work of stu- 
dent teachers, I hurried back to my work, 
alas! too soon! The nasty cold reasserted 
itself, and one fine morning I had no voice 
with which to greet my friends. I was con- 
demned to a week of silence in a women’s 
dormitory. 

Of course, my voice isn’t needed. There 
are plenty of them throughout the building 
without mine. Friends dropped in in groups 
of two to five that first couple of days, any- 
way, and what need had I to talk? 

Then came The Doctor, the only male in 
existence ever allowed to invade the bed- 
rooms of this purely female institution. He 
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Epitor’s Note: Teachers, on the whole, 
are maybe more given to multiloquence 
than to pauciloquy. (We didn’t want to 
come right out and suggest that teachers 
are talkative. But after all, the symbol of 
the profession is the sputtering torch—and 
not the clam.) Anyway, we thought that 
many readers would sympathize with Miss 
Jewell in her harrowing experience. She is 
@ supervisor in the training school of State 
Teachers College, Chadron, Neb. 


was ushered in by the Institutional Nurse, 
who was tall, kindly, but too deaf to hear a 
word he said. I stared at the discharge 
button in The Doctor’s lapel buttonhole as 
he diagnosed my difficulty in one word of 
ten syllables. I wondered how he liked 
women’s dormitories compared with G.I. 
camps. When he took hold of my tongue 
to hold it down as he examined my throat, 
I became fully aware that he was not com- 
pletely reconverted to peacetime practice. 

So time passed by, I read everything from 
Damon Runyan to the latest Book-of-the- 
Month. I brushed my hair, I listened to my 
friends, but not a word did I speak. 

On the sixth day of silence The Doctor 
was called again. This time he prescribed 
one more drug which the local store had 
added to its stock, and of which I had not 
previously had a sample. He also concluded 
that I mustn’t have company any more be- 
cause I might use my voice (what voice?) 
too much. 

Haven't I said I didn’t need a voice? 
Three of my friends stopped at my door 
after the next hour's classes were over. The 
Dean of Women came down the hall, her 
back poker-straight, her eyes flashing, and 
her hands clasped before her like a prima 
donna. She said in a very Dean-of-Women- 
ish voice, “The Doctor says that under no 
circumstances is anyone to talk to her.” 
They left at once. 

So, here I am. People come in waving a 
letter, or a newspaper, or a written message. 
Every conversation is one-sided, beginning 
with, “Now, don’t talk—” My one salvation 
is a little sign reading, “Do Not Disturb”. 
It keeps out the nuisances and curiosity- 
seekers, but is a perfect cover-up for the 
two friends who put it there. They come 
and go as they please, and are never dis- 
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covered in this little bit of subterfuge. 

I have written every letter I owe, I have 
read until I’m tired of reading, I have 
planned a couple of unit studies. The 
“Sh-h-h” brought on by the sign on my door 
is no longer amusing. How fortunate that 
today I spoke! The words are not for the 


* * * 


MATHEMATICS: Only 76% of Ohio high-school 
seniors were able to interpret a straight-line graph 
in a mathematics test given to 30,000 seniors in the 
State in the fall of 1945. And only 76% were able to 
get accurate information from a simple table. So 
reports H. C. Christofferson in Ohio Schools after 
analyzing a random sample totalling 2,300 of the 
tests. Oniy 37% of the seniors could read an electric 
meter represented on paper; 27% could find the per 
cent of profit on the selling price when the cost 
and selling price were given; and 58% could com- 
pute the earnings of a worker for a week of 54 hours 
at 80 cents an hour with time-and-a-half for 14 
hours of overtime. Granting that one timed test is 
only a fairly reliable index of pupils’ abilities, Mr. 
Christofferson believes that if half of the seniors 
who missed problems similar to these would be 
able to solve them in a real situation, that leaves a 
lot of seniors who will be graduated, inadequately 
prepared in simple mathematics. 


DOCTORATE: In 1940 there were 27,522 holders 
of some 33 different kinds of doctorate degrees on 
the faculties of 639 U.S. institutions of higher learn- 
ing enrolling 948896 students, states Chester 
Alexander in School and Society. If we shot all of 
these figures at you a little too fast, they can be 
stated as a simple average: There was a doctor for 
every 34 students. 


—— 


Epiror’s Note: Good, bad, indifferent or im--: 


portant, there is a great amount of counting studies 
and other research going on in the field of educa- 
tion. We think readers will be interested in brief, 
unqualified summaries of some main points in some 
of the findings. Lack of space prohibits much ex- 
planation of methods used, degree of accuracy or 
conclusiveness, and sometimes even the scope of 
the study. 


record, they are not proper words for a 
women’s dormitory, but at least they were 
words. Perhaps by tomorrow I shall be talk- 
ing. But, meantime, I have suffered the 
most annoying of feminine illnesses—one 
particularly intolerable to a teacher. My 
Dear, I was speechless! 


FINDINGS . . . 


FATALITIES: The record of 16-year-old car 
drivers is 9 times worse (in terms of fatalities) than 
that of drivers who are 45 to 50 years old, states the 
American Automobile Association, in urging driver 
training for high-school youth. 


VISUAL AIDS & TEXTBOOKS: Some 109 state 
departments of education are planning increased use 
of audio-visual aids in their school systems, and 
5 state departments have planned no such increases. 
The remaining 24 state departments cannot report 
on the question, as their school systems are not 
under uniform state jurisdiction. So says Ranald 
Savery in Bookbinding and Book Production. None 
of the 48 state departments surveyed by Mr. Savery 
had any specific ideas on whether extensive use of 
audio-visual aids would require new types of 
textbooks. 


DRILL VS. READING: Will pupils in remedial- 
reading classes make greater progress by wide read- 
ing of books “sure-fire” in interest, or by engaging 
in drill on reading skills? In an experiment reported 
by Murray A. Goldberg in High Points, the author 
used the wide-reading plan in a remedial-reading 
class in which the average 1.Q. was 93, and the 
drill method in a similar class with an average LQ. 
of 94. The wide-reading class had no remedial drill, 
but spent the semester in reading and discussion of 
80 attractively printed books selected for special 
appeal to the pupils. Twelve of the books were read 
by the average member of the class, The drill class 
used a remedial textbook, and had extensive exer- 
cise and drill on various reading skills. Supple- 
mentary reading was neither encouraged nor dis- 
couraged. At the end of the semester the wide- 
reading class showed a 12% greater progress in 
reading ability than the drill class. The drill class 
registered a 5% greater gain in paragraph compre- 
hension, while the wide-reading class had a 131% 
greater gain in vocabulary. 
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EXTENDED PERIOD: 


Rotating plan gives school’s classes 
By go-minute sessions for special work 


ALFRED E. GILBERT 


HE SECONDARY schools of the past were 
ih wena primarily for the study of 
specialized subjects, and utilized the text- 
book as the basic aid to instruction. This 
grew out of the belief that the study of 
specialized subjects is the main goal of 
school education. A prescribed amount of 
time was allotted each week to the various 
subjects, this allotment of time being deter- 
mined largely by tradition, state require- 
ments, or local interest. 

In more recent times the importance of 
diversified activities adjusted to the interest 
of pupils has been accepted, in theory at 
least, and some attempts have been made 
to allow time for them, either by means of 
a so-called “Activity Period” or at the close 
of the regular session of school. In this 
way some provision has been made for 
clubs, student government, assemblies, 
dances, safety programs and the like. These 
activities, however, have been separated 
from the regular classroom period. Separate 
organizations and activities have existed 
in each school, one group related to the 
regular classroom program and the other 
related to the so-called “extracurricular” 
program. 

Thus pupils have been under the impres- 
sion that the two are unrelated, and 
although the latter group may be more in- 
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Epiror’s Note: How the extended period 
is revolved among the classes of Washing- 
ton Irving Junior High School, Schenec- 
tady, N.Y., and what the different classes 
have accomplished through the plan, are 
explained in this article. Mr. Gilbert is 
principal of the school. 
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teresting than the former, on the basis of 
scheduling and time allotment the class- 
room program seems to be the main busi- 
ness of education. Teachers have been 
under the same impression, and in the main 
have disliked the “activity period”, largely 
because it is disorganized and unrelated to 
what they consider the regular program of 
the school. Moreover, the responsibility for 
the activity program does not in all cases 
fall equally on all members of the faculty. 

After due consideration of these factors, 
the faculty of Washington Irving Junior 
High School, Schenectady, N.Y., in the fall 
of 1944 decided to put into operation an- 
other plan, which gradually acquired the 
name of “The Extended Period”. This plan 
is based on the following organization: 

Fifteen minutes in the morning and 
seven minutes in the afternoon are allotted 
for the admission of pupils to the school 
building, the checking of attendance in the 
homeroom, and for making of announce- 
ments concerning the day’s program, The 
rest of the school day, exclusive of the noon 
hour, is divided into seven forty-five minute 
periods. In our regular program of study 
there are six class periods each day, there- 
fore six of the forty-five minute periods are 
assigned for this program. The other forty- 
five minutes in each day are added to each 
of the six periods according to a regular 
plan of rotation which extends over two 
weeks. 

The first week, for example, the forty- 
five minutes are added to the first period on 
Monday, the second period on Tuesday, 
and the third period on Thursday. On the 
following week the extra time is added to 
the fourth, fifth and sixth periods in order 
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—again cn Monday, Tuesday, and Thurs- 
day. Thus each of the periods becomes a 
ninety-minute period once each two weeks. 

On Wednesday and Friday provision is 
made for other phases of our school life. 
Each Wednesday the fourth period is ex- 
tended in order to provide time for glee 
club rehearsals. During the first forty-five 
minutes, the boys’ glee club of over 100 
boys rehearses; during the second forty-five 
minutes of the extended period an equally 
large girls’ organization rehearses. The glee 
clubs thus rehearse during school hours 
without interfering with other school work, 
either their own or that of pupils not in the 
glee clubs. 

Each Friday the third period is extended 
to provide time for school assemblies, school 
dances, or other large group activities. The 
size of the school auditorium makes it neces- 
sary to have two assemblies. One half of the 
school goes to assembly during the first 
half of the ninety-minute period, while the 
other half remain in class. The two groups 
reverse positions during the second forty- 
five minutes. The scheduling of two as- 
semblies in succession on the same day 
rather than on separate days offers distinct 
advantages in relation to costuming, out- 
side speakers, and the like. 

It might seem that a changing schedule 
of this type would be very perplexing to 
pupils and teachers alike. It should be re- 
membered, however, that there is a distinct 
regularity in the plan. The changes all 
occur within a two-week period, but one 
two-week schedule is exactly like the next. 
We have experienced no difficulty in this 
respect during the year and a half that the 
plan has been in operation. 

The advantages of the extended-period 
plan have been many. The so-called extra- 
curricular activities have become a corpor- 
ate part of the school program. Student 
government is organized on the basis of 
classroom groups and its work intimately 
related to the classroom program. The de- 
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sirable phases of extra-classroom activities 
have become a part of classroom activities. 

It is understood by pupils and teachers 
alike that the forty-five minutes added to 
a classroom period are not to be used for 
the conventional type of classroom work. 
They are to be devoted to the activity type 
of work which a shorter period of time 
makes impossible. Usually this extra time is 
used for the extension of interest and activi- 
ties related to the subject-matter field under 
consideration by the class, but it also makes 
it possible for two rather unrelated groups 
to join in a common activity. A few illustra- 
tions will indicate some possibilities under 
this plan. 

One English class invites another class 
to be spectators at a play which the former 
group has produced as part of its regular 
work. Social-studies classes meet for a de- 
bate on some social problem or combine 
for a social dance. Homemaking classes in- 
vite industrial-arts classes to a tea. In turn 
they are invited to the shop for instruction 
and help in the making of a simple piece of 
costume jewelry. Homemaking classes meet 
with the teacher for breakfast at a res- 
taurant. 

Industrial-arts and science classes visit 
local industries. Science and art classes go 
to the museum or the nearby rural area for 
nature study or sketching. Physical-educa- 
tion classes go to the YMCA and YWCA 
for swimming, or leave the school building 
for tennis or bowling. Last year, at the re- 
quest of eighth-grade math. classes, the city 
manager appeared before the eighth grade 
and discussed city finances with them. 

Music classes find time for amateur pro- 
grams, and glee clubs appear before outside 
groups. Junior business-training classes go 
to stores, banks, or business buildings to see 
their subject applied to life situations. 

Visual aids, particularly lantern slides 
and motion pictures, are used extensively 
in most of our classes. 

The program under such a plan is lim- 
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ited only by the interest and ingenuity of 
pupils and teachers. In the extended period, 
time is provided for doing countless things 
which a normal class period makes im- 
possible. In addition to the ninety minutes 
thus added, it is possible to take advantage 
of time before school, during the noon 
hour, and immediately after the close of 
school. Pupils meet with teachers in the 
morning at the place to be visited, rather 
than at school. Likewise, they may be dis- 
missed at the end of the morning session 
wherever they happen to be; thus, they do 
not have to return to school only to im- 
mediately go out again for lunch. When 
the extended period crosses over the noon 
hour, pupils and teacher may use as much 
of the time as is found convenient. At the 
close of school in the afternoon they may 
go home from whatever place the excursion 
ends. 

Does such a plan insure better education 
for the pupils? The answer of course is in 
the negative. Ninety minutes are no better 


Those Annual Reports 


To what extent is the annual report of the school 
administrator read? How much publicity does it 
receive? The answers are obscure. Many super- 
intendents have succeeded in giving their annual 
reports a modern or popular touch to catch public 
interest. Some outstanding departures from the 
traditional and columnized recital of school data 
have been received in this office. 

Those who have changed to illustrative reports 
using animated graphs, cartoons, and other modern 
techniques do so in full recognition of necessity. 
The need is in the fact that the public is deluged 
with attractive circulars, booklets, and reading mat- 
ter with which the school report must compete for 
attention. 

A live report, with a minimum of educational 
jargon, is a valuable piece of public relations. 
Citizens want to know about their schools but they 
want the facts dished up in quick and easy fashion 
instead of wading through norms and percentiles. 
—Editorial Comment in Wisconsin Journal of Edu- 
cation, 
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than forty-five minutes unless used to bet- 
ter advantage. The shifting of activities 
from an activity period to an extended 
period will not of itself improve the nature 
of the activity. When used wisely, however, 
the extended period affords an opportunity 
for a coordinated type of work which is not 
possible under the extracurricular plan. 
Moreover, it tends to broaden a purely 
study procedure into a study-activity type 
of school work. 

In Washington Irving School we are 
using this plan for the second year. We have 
had sufficient experience with it to be 
convinced of its merit. Each month we dis- 
cover new ways in which to utilize it for 
the motivation and broadening of our 
school program. 

The extended period plan makes it pos- 
sible to take into the educational fold 
those extracurricular activities which are as 
much a part of modern education as the 
older methods—all too long considered the 
“chosen procedures” of the school. 


Geometry Teaching Device 


The problem of getting geometry pupils to un- 
derstand and learn the definitions of various geo- 
metrical forms has been disturbing until I used 
the following method: 

At the blackboard a group of triangles classified 
according to sides was carefully constructed. Then 
the class members were asked to construct a similar 
set on paper or cardboard. I asked them to make 
these triangles out of toothpicks, matches, or any 
other material they desired. Some of the pupils 
brought in these sets of triangles made out of 
balsam wood, reed, and even beverage straws of 
different colors. 

The definitions for triangles classified by angles 
made a second set of figures, and quadrilaterals 
made a third set. 

Several children made remarks such as these: 
“Now I know the difference between those tri- 
angles” and “I'll never forget these definitions”, so 
I feel it is a satisfactory method of teaching those 
definitions —Carotyn Pace in The School Bulletin 
(Portland, Ore.). 





School-Business Cooperative 


Something new has been 
added in Los Angeles 


By JOHN 


EFORE THE war, business concerns had 
four or five applicants for every job. 
Business needed no long-range program of 
cooperation with the schools—no part in 
our guidance program. But when wartime 
conditions had drained the employment 
market, businessmen realized that they had 
been shortsighted in taking no part in 
“selling” the field of business as a career. 
In Los Angeles today, business is assisting 
the secondary schools in developing a long- 
range program of effective vocational guid- 
ance and educational planning. The 
community is being brought into a closer 
working arrangement with the schools, to 
the benefit of all concerned. 
Here are six specific activities which are 
either in operation at the moment or which 
are in the final stages of completion. 


Business Educator-Banker Conference: 
Each year the local chapter of the American 
Institute of Banking invites as its guests 
school administrators, principals, counsel- 
ors, and department. heads of the forty-six 
senior high schools. This banquet is a social 
get-together between bank executives and 
those engaged in educational work. The 
meeting is usually devoted to the topic, 
“Why banking is a desirable career for the 
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Epitor’s Note: Mr. Given believes that 
the series of cooperative educational ac- 
tivities which he explains here are valuable 
to the pupils, good for local business, and 
“wonderful public relations for the Los 
Angeles schools”. The author is supervisor 
of business education of the Los Angeles, 
Cal., City Schools. 


ACTIVITIES 


N. GIVEN 


high-school graduate.” Leading banking 
executives give addresses on matters which 
relate to the topic and point out the ad- 
vantages of banking as a career. Counselors 
obtain current information on opportuni- 
ties in banks. Educators learn at first hand 
that bankers are human; bankers discover 
that teachers are not a peculiar breed. 

Advertising Club-Educator Conference: 
How advertising ideas are born, how they 
are developed, and how they are placed in 
operation might be considered to be the 
theme of this yearly affair. Scores of pupils 
in business education attend. a series of 
conferences, where they listen to addresses 
presented by outstanding advertising and 
publicity men. At the noon luncheon, mem- 
bers of the board of education, counselors, 
teachers, and students are the guests of the 
Advertising Club. What are the opportuni- 
ties in the field of advertising, publicity, 
and sales promotions? The opportunities 
are many and varied and teachers are pre- 
sented with the current story. 

May Day-Educator Breakfast: The May 
Company, one of the largest department 
stores in the metropolitan area, invites 
hundreds of business students to an annual 
May Day Breakfast. Counselors, teachers, 
and school administrators are also guests. 
Top management presents the facts of re- 
tailing as a career. Here again the high- 
school youth is made aware of the field of 
retailing as a life work. This breakfast is 
followed by a store tour, including many 
“behind the scene” activities. Counselors 
again profit by coming in contact with the 
current needs. 

Robinson’s Scholarship: The J. W. Rob 
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inson Company, another large Los Angeles 
store, has devised a unique plan to interest 
high-school boys and girls in retailing 
careers. Each year five business students 
are selected from the June graduating class. 
These students are given a year’s special- 
ized training in the whole area of retailing; 
at the end of each year a_ university 
course with all tuition costs paid is pre- 
sented to the young leader who is found to 
be the most capable and who shows the 
most promise. 

High-School Day at the Broadway: Three 
hundred pupils of business education re- 
ceive valuable paid experience as regular 
employees of the Broadway Department 
Store on this day. This is no theoretical 
program; the students are given a few pre- 
liminary instructions and then go behind 
the counters, where they spend the day in 
actual selling. Here again, counselors and 
administrators are guests of the store at the 
breakfast which begins the activities of the 
day. 

Youth Looks at Business: The Youth 
Looks at Business Conference, curtailed 
during the war years, will once again enter 
the picture. This is a regular conference in 
every sense of the word. Students register 
at the registration booth in a large down- 
town hotel, and they receive a printed pro- 
gram which outlines in detail the program 
of the day. 

A most important part of this conference 
is the Business Machine Show. Here the 
local business-equipment agencies exhibit 
the latest in office equipment and material. 
All machine demonstrations are carried out 
by salesmanship pupils who have been 
given previous training by the companies 
on the use and selling points for each par- 
ticular piece of equipment. One of the high 
lights of this program is the luncheon 
banquet sponsored by the local chapter of 
Rotary International. 


Most of the activities mentioned here 


are scheduled for week days. Business 
pupjls who participate are excused from 
their regular school work. Students have 
yet to consider these days as extra vacation 
periods. The spirit with which young 
people enter into the conference dis- 
cussions, their business-like appearance, 
and the serious manner which they exhibit 
at all times indicate their willingness to 
assume responsibility when responsibility 
is placed upon them. 

Now all that has been said so far is 
concerned primarily with the students. 
Business also is interested in giving the 
counselors up-to-date information on the 
various areas of business life which offer 
opportunities to high-school graduates. 
They have recognized, as have we in edu- 
cation, that one of the biggest tasks of the 
counselor is keeping up-to-date files on em- 
ployment trends. The time required and 
the difficulty involved in keeping accurate 
files of job information is a well-nigh im- 
possible task. Business realizes the key posi- 
tion of the counselor. 

For the summer of 1946, business has 
offered to one hundred of the guidance and 
counseling group the opportunity to receive 
two weeks’ paid experience in the retail 
sales, insurance, and banking fields. Plans 
are now under way to set up this program 
at the two local universities on a four 
weeks’ summer-school basis. 

The first week is to be spent in an 
analysis of the community and its career 
opportunities. The second and third weeks 
will be devoted to actual on-the-job experi- 
ences, in a strictly employer-employee 
relationship, with each of the several 
cooperating business concerns. At the be- 
ginning of the fourth week, the temporary 
employee (the teacher) returns to the uni- 
versity, where he discusses his work experi- 
ences with other class members. 

The written reports of these job experi- 
ences will be compiled and edited. The 
final reports will then be sent to each 
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school, where they will become welcome 
additions to the files in the counseling 
office. 

What the Los Angeles city school system 
has done other school systems not only 


The CLEARING House 


can but should do. You'd be surprised at 
the warm reception you would receive if 
you took the time to plan similar joint 
educational activities in your own com. 
munity. Why not try it? 


Recently They Said: 


Other Teaching Fields 


No teacher is at his best in the profession until 
he has learned not only his own field of teaching, 
but also, allied fields so thoroughly that he need not 
be embarrassed when a new question is raised.— 
INA SMITH in Louisiana Schools. 


Who Cheats? 


The student government leaders [representing 6 
Mississippi colleges at a conference] found that 
nearly every case of cheating in college is traceable 
directly to the high school which the student at- 
tended—a high school which apparently in no 
way condemned the practice of cheating in school 
work.—JEAN ANDERSON in The Educational Ad- 
vance. 


Evidence 


Recently a study of 360,000 young men between 
17 and 21 who took examinations for admission 
to the Army Specialized Training Corps showed 
a very high correlation between the records of 
candidates from different states and salaries of 
teachers and per capita expense of education in 
those states.—Roscor L. West in The Educational 
Forum. 


Farmers Aren't Toughs 


Finally, as an aid in helping my boys [in agri- 
culture courses} to become outstanding farmers in 
the years ahead, I want to help them acquire and 
develop superior tastes: an appreciation of great 
literature, fine pictures, uplifting and inspiring 
music—especially that about rural life. Believe it 
or not! Just because we know how to dock and 
castrate lambs and stick a hog doesn’t mean that 
we shall be toughs, and we must not be deterred 
from aspiring to higher values in which lie the 
deepest and most permanent satisfactions.—WESLEY 
C. EastMAN in Phi Delta Kappan. 


Only English? 


When will we learn that integration is not 
achieved by artificially uniting bodies of subject 
matter but by a teacher who out of the demands 
of his own personal living has already integrated 
his own knowledge? A good English teacher simply 
cannot teach only English.—Grorce H. HENry in 
The English Journal. 


Teachers vs. Inflation 


What steps can we (teachers) take as individuals 
to blunt the force of this pressure on our living 
standards? The first thing is to be consistent enough 
not to ask others to do what we are not willing 
to do ourselves. We cannot expect to have the same 
quantity and quality of consumers’ goods when we 
are paying for the most costly war in history, that 
we would expect to have if we were not in war. 
If we insist on buying what we do not absolutely 
need, we are raising, by our competition for scarce 
goods, price levels for ourselves, All the price- 
ceiling regulations cannot keep down actual prices 
if we do not cooperate. 

Second, we can join the vast army of Americans 
who are fighting inflation by lending our money 
at high rates of interest to the government, cer- 
tainly no charity or sacrifice on our part, when we 
cannot really get what we want when we spend it 
selfishly. By taking our money out of circulation 
now, we keep prices down. By having it to spend 
in the postwar period, we can keep the demand for 
jobs up. 

Teachers are no different than other American 
citizens in these two regards, except that we are 
cutting off our own noses, if we do not do our 
share. 

The third thing we can do is to be strongly 
enough organized as a professional group to ask 
for fair salary adjustment to the war time in- 
creases in necessary expenditures, such as for food. 
—Chicago Teachers Union News Bulletin. 





Pupil poll develops Bill of Rights for 


Young people's problems 


emphasized to community 


By BETTIE 


RECENT MEETING of our Parent-Teacher 

Association proved such a compensat- 

ing experience that we should like to share 
it with others. 

Our PTA theme for the year is “Looking 
Ahead for the Teens”. The pupils were 
asked to give the program for January, 
which was to present a “Teen Age Bill of 
Rights’. A skit was the form of presentation 
most desired, since speakers and forums 
were featured elsewhere. 

The framing of a Teen Age Bill of Rights 
sounded like a much easier task than it 
proved to be. We were sure that faculty 
members should not write it, and we con- 
sidered the possibility of giving the job to a 
select group of students. But that plan, too, 
was not as representative as we wished it 
to be. The ideas of all the pupils were what 
we wanted. Thus it was that the poll 
method was decided upon. 

There are approximately two hundred 
girls in our junior and senior classes, This 
group was chosen in preference to the en- 
tire student body because we believed that 
the older girls would probably to able to 
give more intelligent answers. 

The questionnaire was designed to ascer- 
tain what our girls really thought, so as- 
surance was given that personal identifica- 
tion was not desired. The questionnaire 


——__x——. 


Epitor’s Note: What the pupils decided 
about their problems and their needs made 
an assembly program, a skit given at a 
PTA meeting, and a newspaper feature 
story. Mrs. Herbert teaches in Girls’ High 
School, Decatur, Ga. 


TEEN AGE 


HERBERT 


further stated that answers should be realis- 
tic rather than idealistic. 

The questions were of a personal and 
rather intimate nature, and gave rise to 
animated discussions among the juniors 
and seniors. Freshmen and sophomores, 
who had no vote, merely discussed certain 
phases of the questionnaire during their 
homeroom periods. The girls requested that 
an assembly program be devoted to the find- 
ings of the questionnaire. Several expressed 
appreciation of the opportunity to say what 
they thought. 

Many of the questions concerned per- 
sonal behavior—“petting”, cheating, join- 
ing sororities, etc. The answers were 
frank and revealing. Many pupils con- 
fided that they would cheat or copy an- 
other’s paper in a pinch or if rushed for 
time. The answers showed that seventy- 
three were members of a sorority, against 
one hundred twenty-seven who were not. 
The sorority members had joined primarily 
because of the social honor which they felt 
membership gave them. Half of the group 
felt sororities bred snobbishness and created 
false values. One hundred twelve of the two 
hundred girls disapproved of public initia- 
tions. 

Petting “within limits” was condoned by 
64 per cent, but 50 per cent felt that court- 
ing couples carried “petting” too far on the 
front campus. 

When asked about their source of sex 
knowledge, the majority of the girls an- 
swered that they had been told by school 
friends and parents, although sixty-seven 
girls stated that they felt a hesitancy in 
discussing sex with parents. Almost unan- 
imously the group expressed a desire to 
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have more sex education included in the 
curriculum. 

It is interesting to note that this group 
from a girls’ school tied on the question of 
co-education, with a fifty-fifty vote. 

The teachers were interested in answers 
which revealed that eighty-nine of the 
group of two hundred girls felt teachers 
were too sarcastic; one hundred thirty- 
three thought homework assignments were 
too long; ninety-one voiced a desire for 
more self-expression opportunities in the 
classroom. 

Student government was voted a success 
by half of the group, while the other half 
was undecided; and a desire for more stu- 
dent-body meetings and more emphasis on 
the honor system was evinced. 

It was startling to the more serious stu- 
dents to learn that only half of the girls are 
from homes where parents are active church 
members and that some parents do not be- 
lieve in God. As indicated by the poll, most 
of the girls are members of Sunday Schools. 

Perhaps it should be added that the 
group answering the questionnaire is 
above average. One hundred forty five 
girls are definitely planning to go to college 
and an additional seventeen are undecided. 

The heart throb came in the last ques- 
tion: “What is the unhappiest phase of 
your life?” Some had no unhappy phases, 
but one hundred forty-seven were willing 
to comment. The largest number testified 
that failure in school was the unhappiest 
aspect of their lives. Other comments in 





The CLEARING HousE 


order of frequency mentioned broken 
homes, lack of parental understanding, love 
affairs, lack of friends, and so on. There 
was one who said “Because I am too fat.” 
Others said, “I have to wear glasses”, “I 
have no boy friend”, “My Mother is dead 
and I have no home.” 

The Teen Age Bill of Rights, as framed 
by the girls themselves, included the fol- 
lowing rights: 


- 


1. A happy home where understanding 
and love are foundations of living. 

2. A strong, healthy body. 

g. An opportunity to prepare for a 

career or a vocation. 

Adequate financial support. 

. An opportunity to make friends. 

. Confidence of parents. 

. Knowledge of sex. 

An environment of culture—books, 

pictures, music. 

g. Experience in making and handling 
money. 

10. Confidence in oneself and _ respect 
for oneself. 


COnr Do 


And what about the skit? It was a slum- 
ber party composed of five girls studying 
for an exam. Is there any more perfect 
setting for girls to talk about any and every 
thing? The answers obtained in the poll 
formed the basis of their discussion. 

It is our opinion that such a poll is not 
only revealing but most valuable to any 
group of parents and teachers striving to 
understand today’s young people. 


Sweet and Fair 
By LOUISE D. GUNN 


In spring, 

The girls wear lilacs 

Festooned within their hair, 
Making my barren classroom, sweet 
And fair. 


Sweet 

With flower and fragrance 

And the heart-shaped lilac leaf, 

Fair with budding girlhood, tragicly 
Brief. 
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= SCHOOL NEWS DIGEST —< 


Edited by THE STAFF 


CANVASS: Ninth-grade pupils of the 10 junior 
high schools in Denver, Colo., recently divided the 
city into zones and combed it in a one-week search 
for living quarters for veterans, And in a tightly 
“rented-up” city, the pupils got results. The boys 
and girls of Smiley Junior High School alone, re- 
ports Veronica Casey in the Denver Public Schools’ 
Instructional News, found 25 furnished rooms, 4 
unfurnished rooms, 4 emergency listings for over- 
night rooms, 5 small apartments with cooking 
facilities, and 4 vacant houses for sale. 


ATOMIC PLAY: A one-act play on atomic 
energy, “Pilot Lights of the Apocalypse”, is offered 
by the National Committee on Atomic Information, 
1621 K St. NW, Washington 6, D. C, The play, 
first published in Fortune Magazine, was written 
by Louis N. Ridenour, radar scientist of the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology. It deals with 
the danger of allowing a world-wide atomic arms 
race to get started. The play is royalty-free and is 
suitable for simple production by a high-school 
ast, Copies may be obtained for 5 cents each from 
the Committee. If you're in a hurry as the school 
year nears its end, you can get an acting set of 
7 copies for 25 cents, postpaid. 


POSTWAR YOUTH CAUSE: American Youth 
for European Youth is an independent agency 
which is mobilizing American pupils nationally to 
help children in war-ravaged countries abroad. The 
plan is for an American school to sponsor a school 
overseas. Individual pupils send kits or packages 
to individual young people in the foreign school 
sponsored. Amang desirable items are toilet articles, 
books, toys, candy, clothing, and food, Dr. William 
H. Kilpatrick is chairman of the advisory board 
of well-known educators which guides the activities 
of the organization. Executive director is Ernst 
Papanek. Information on procedure may be ob- 
tained from headquarters of the agency at 35 East 
5th St., New York 16, N. Y. Although the organi- 
ation has been operating only a short time, it 
reports that more than 500 schools and youth 
groups in 41 states are already cooperating in the 
project. 


BUSES: U. S. schools now need about 40,000 
new school buses, Produced as in the past, according 
to the varying specifications of state and local sys- 
tems, those buses will be expensive. But if they 
could be turned out “alike in major aspects of 


design” there would be large savings to the schools. 
Such an economy was the purpose of a national 
conference held at Jackson's Mill, W. Va., late in 
1945, reports Earl C, Welshimer in Ohio Schools. 
Well represented were state departments of educa- 
tion, the National Education Association, and manu- 
facturers of buses. Uniform standards for pupil 
safety and economy in bus production were de- 
veloped. These standards will be distributed to 
all school boards. 


FOREIGN TRADE: The Public Affairs Com- 
mittee is experimenting with combination teaching 
aids developed around its 10-cent pamphlets. The 
first offering in the experiment is the “Foreign 
Trade Packet”, which features the pamphlet, What 
Foreign Trade Means to You. Supplementing the 
pamphlet are a comic book, a filmstrip, and a short 
script to be used with the filmstrip. Pamphlet, 
comic book, and filmstrip show, through different 
approaches to the problem, why an increase in 
international trade is desirable, why “protective” 
tariffs do not protect, and how the prosperity of 
America and the other nations of the world depends 
on reducing tariffs. The filmstrip presents the prob- 
lem in simple terms from the point of view of a 
typical American family. The 16-page comic book 
makes the issues of foreign trade exciting with a 
young economist-hero who packs a Superman wallop 
in his fists, assorted villains, time-machine travel, 
and a dramatized explanation of why other coun- 
tries must sell to us in order to buy from us. The 
packet is $2.50 postpaid, and may be ordered from 
the Public Affairs Committee, 30 Rockefeller Plaza, 
New York 20, N, Y. 


FIFTIETH: This year is the Fiftieth Anniversary 
of the founding of Scott, Foresman & Co., Chicago, 
Ill., textbook publishing firm. The company’s first 
book, published in 1896 when Latin flourished, 
was Bellum Helveticum, by Lowe and Ewing. 


GROOMS: Grooms at a Miami, Fla., racetrack 
recently went on strike for higher wages, and won. 
They now get $200 a month, plus sleeping quarters. 
These grooms—who make a minimum salary of 
$2,400 a year—states the Miami Herald (quoted in 
Christian Science Monitor), know how to curry 
a horse, apply liniment and bandages, and lead 
the horse around. But the minimum salary of 
Miami school teachers, who must have a college 

(Continued on page 576) 
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Teaching for One World 


F EVER there was a single imperative, uni- 

fying need held in common by all of 
the world’s peoples in all of the world’s 
countries at one and the same time, it is 
that today’s United Nations surmount ev- 
ery obstacle—to the end that a secure peace, 
which will endure through all ages to 
come, may now be brought to mankind. 

Events of the past thirty years illuminate 
boldly the fact that we live and teach at 
the most momentous moment in all of hu- 
man history—the moment at which man- 
kind’s greatest disease will engulf our every 
talent, or the moment at which mankind's 
blackest fear will be routed out by our 
brightest hope. Just as there is a time in the 
affairs of a man, so is there a time in the 
affairs of the world. 

The culminating lesson of all of human 
existence is “Unite, or perish”! Because 
there can be no middle ground, there can 
be no acceptable alternative: The U. N., 
“the last best hope of man on earth”, must 
work; and we, the teachers of an important 
people—who, significantly, are hosts to the 
new constellation among the governments 
of the world—thereby acquire a transcend- 
ing obligation. 

It is far more important to the education 
of the individual and to the future of hu- 
manity that American schools kindle a pub- 
lic opinion which will create and support 
such decisions as the unanimous approval 
of the General Assembly to establish a 
commission to control the production of 
atomic energy, than it is for these schools 
to promote the narrow mastery of any 
“subject” or combination of “subjects” in 
the curriculum. 

It is far more important that democratic 
and humanitarian principles be forced 


upon the governments of the world by their 
peoples, than that the peoples continue to 
suffer from the blindness, the ignorance, 
and the cupidity of their governments. 

No sane man would spend a hundred 
dollars and his right arm for the chance 
to gain a dime, and no sane, responsible 
government can expect its peoples to profit 
from any modern war. 

It is the obligation of teachers the world 
over to replace both realistic doubts of the 
U. N.’s efficacy, and cynicism about human 
progress and human nature in general, with 
the crusading conviction that mankind will 
make the U. N. work because it must work. 
If the will to succeed is there, the imperfect 
machinery of the U. N. can be made to ac- 
complish more than an organically-stronger 
world organization could hope to accom- 
plish without such burning determination. 

If Chinese coolies could build the Burma 
Road with their bare hands where skilled 
engineers with modern equipment might 
well have hesitated, then the peoples of the 
world can fervently pray and mightily la- 
bor and loudly insist that their world or- 
ganization rid them henceforth from the 
accelerated tyranny of unleashed _barba- 
rism. 

This is the one concern about which even 
in a democracy it is not enough simply to 
get our pupils to think. In the name of man- 
kind, and in the name of a high and con- 
suming purpose for living, we can here do 
no less than indoctrinate our young people 
with what to think and how effectively to 
voice those thoughts. He who holds that the 
U. N. must not work, or who is indifferent 
to its success, certainly is outside the broth- 
erhood of man. 

We school people have the obligation to 
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lift up our pupils’ eyes to the present 
crowning achievement of long, long cen- 
turies of bitter warfare, and of dark, dark 
eons of hopeful praying. Mankind now has 
a renewed and stronger grasp on the culmi- 
nation of these hopes once tenuously held 
out to him by the experimental League of 
Nations. We must permanently and realis- 
tically imbue each young heart with the 
climactic dedication of the human race to 
achieve genuine peace on earth, genuine 
cooperation among men. 

It is clear at last that nationalism must 
give way to internationalism. It is clear 
that even the selfish interests of a respon- 
sible government are best served by peace- 
ful cooperation with other peoples. With 
circumnavigation of the globe easier today 
than was a trip from Boston to Philadelphia 


Most Used School 


“The most used school plant in West Virginia” 
is the distinction claimed by Nitro School, grades 
1 to 12, unless some other school can cite facts as 
proof of more complete utilization of their school 
facilities. 

To begin with, the 36 classrooms, plus a large 
gymnasium, house 1,236 pupils during the regular 
hours of the school day, which begins with the 
arrival of the first bus at 7:30 and ends when the 
last bus leaves at 4:00 P.M. During these hours the 
gymnasium and the library are kept open. 

Student activities such as volleyball, dramatic, 
ping-pong, various academic clubs keep the gym- 
nasium and various classrooms busy almost every 
day until 4:30 or 5:30. But the building isn’t locked 
then, since the “night shift” starts coming in as 
early as 6:00 P.M., and the janitor usually leaves 
the front door open for early arrivals. 

Following is the schedule of extra-school activities 
which require the use of school plant facilities: 

Monday—7 to g P.M.: Monsanto Chemical Com- 
pany, basketball practice. 

Wednesday—7 to 9g P.M.: 
Company, volleyball practice. 

Thursday—6 to 10 P.M.: American Viscose Corpo- 
ration, basketball practice. 


Monsanto Chemical 
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less than two centuries ago, it is imperative 
that we think and act and teach in keeping 
with our modern exigencies. 

Because mankind has exhausted its mar- 
gin of inertia, of indifference, and of sheer 
procrastination, there is on earth today a 
higher allegiance than homage even to one’s 
own subject, to one’s own people, to one’s 
own country—it is the paramount dedica- 
tion to the highest ideals of God’s humanity 
as embodied in our potentially effective 
U. N. Our United Nations is not the prop- 
erty or the plaything of the world’s govern- 
ments. It is the hope and the conscience and 
the inspiration of the world’s aroused and 
insistent peoples. 

CARLOS DE ZAFRA, JR. 
Marshall High School 
Rochester, N.Y. 


Plant in the State? 


Monday, Tuesday, Thursday—7 to 10 P.M.: Morris 
Harvey College Extension classes. 

Monday—7 to g P.M.: Boy Scouts use school halls. 

Wednesday—g to 5 P.M.: Two classrooms used 
for private instruction in ballet and acrobatics. 

Friday—3 to 5 P.M.: Two classrooms used for 
Brownie meetings. 

In addition to the foregoing regularly scheduled 
activities, during the months of September and 
October this year the building was rented by 
the Moose Club for a dance; by the Nitro Recrea- 
tion Association for a community-wide dinner; by 
the American Legion for a commercial radio pro- 
gram; by the Putnam County Wild Life League 
for a county-wide meeting—all this in addition to 
two school dances, and two PTA meetings in the 
building. 

During the summer, the Nitro Recreation Associa- 
tion operates a full-time program on the school 
playground, using school toilet facilities and one 
classroom. The playground is open from 10 A.M. 
until 6 P.M. The local industrial baseball teams 
practice until dark. The summer activities tradition- 
ally end with an all-day program of games, races, 
and contests on Labor Day.—WALTER S. SNYDER in 
West Virginia School Journal. 





= SCHOOL LAW REVIEW —<* 
Kill the Kids—It’s Legal 


By DANIEL R. HODGDON 


In most of the states of the United States a 
school district is not liable for negligence toward 
the children it has under its care. Although this 
is a very old and outdated rule it is in effect in 
forty-four states. Children can be killed or injured 
for life because of the negligence of a school board 
in making repairs or keeping a school in proper 
condition. 

In order to hold a school district liable for 
negligence there must be a statute expressly making 
it liable. The common-law rule applies to every 
State except New York, where boards of education 
are held liable because the philosophy of the New 
York State Court is a little more humane, It 
believes that a state should not create irresponsible 
agents of government which can kill, maim, or 
cripple helpless children because of negligence, 
without being held responsible in damages for such 
neglect, 

The non-liability rule has come down to us from 
the very old and ridiculous doctrine that kings 
could do no wrong. When we adopted the common 
law this principle that kings could do no wrong 
was restated to mean that the State could do no 
wrong. One rule is about as absurd as the other. 
At first New York was the only state to recognize 
this absurdity. Later California and Washington 
passed statutes making school districts liable—to a 
certain extent—for negligence. 

A recent case—in which a seven-year-old child 
was drowned in a small pond bordering school 
ground—illustrates the indecency of the non-liability 
rule, The board of education had not constructed 
a guard to protect children. The parents sued on 
the “attractive nuisance” doctrine. Under this 
doctrine liability is incurred by one who permits 
a dangerous allurement to remain unguarded under 
circumstances in which it might be expected that 
children’s natural curiosity would lead them to 
injury. The board was obviously negligent—yet 
because school boards are agents of the state it 
could not be held liable for this negligence in 
Louisiana, which follows the non-liability rule. 

See Whitefield vs. East Baton Rouge Parish 
School Board, 23 So. (2d) 708 (1945). 


Satan and Fraternity 


Florida has a recently passed law which bans all 
secret societies from public schools. A group of 
high-school pupils belonging to what was known 
as Satan Fraternity brought an action on the validity 
of such a statute, claiming that if they wanted to 
belong to Satan Fraternity that was their business. 
They also claimed such a statute deprived them 
of their inalienable right to life, liberty, the pursuit 
of happiness, due process of law, liberty of speech, 
and the right of assembly. They asked for redress of 
grievance as guaranteed by the Constitution of the 
United States and the Constitution of Florida. 

The law never considers that a child has a natural 
right to be educated. Too frequently the right to 
be educated by the public is considered by edua- 
tors and laymen as a natural right which every 
child has, The law never considers public educa- 
tion as a natural right but only as a public benefit. 
Those who wish to obtain this benefit must submit 
to such regulations and conditions as the law im- 
poses as a prerequisite to participate. Public edu- 
cation is a state function and the state can make 
rules and regulations concerning it. 

A law forbidding membership in a high-school 
fraternity does not interfere with pupils’ con- 
stitutional rights. The court further added that none 
of our liberties are absolute. All our liberties may 
be limited when the common good or common 
decency requires, “Freedom after all is not some- 
thing turned foot-loose to run as it will like a 
thoroughbred in a blue grass meadow.” 

See Satan Fraternity vs. Board of Public Instruc- 
tion, 22 So. (2d) 892 (1945). 


No Summer Control 


A school board adopted a regulation that all 
pupils must sign a pledge stating they were not 
members of any secret society, fraternity, or sorority, 
and that they would not join them or attend any 
of their functions even as guests. 

The pledge was extended until graduation and 
was to be effective during vacations as well as 
during school sessions. 
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ScHooL LAw REVIEW 


Such a regulation brought on a protest not only 
from the students but also from the parents. The 
parents and students claimed the requirement was 
arbitrary, unreasonable, discriminatory, an impair- 
ment of vested rights in the obligation of contracts, 
an invasion of parental authority, and an unau- 
thorized act on the part of the school board. 

The court followed the usual ruling that educa- 
tion is a privilege, not a natural right. Therefore 
the board had a perfect right to make rules and 
regulations concerning fraternities and sororities. 

Such rules and regulations are considered reason- 
able except that they cannot apply to vacation 
periods, as this would be an unauthorized invasion 
of parental authority. 

See Wilson vs, Abilene Independent School Dis- 
trict, 190 S.W. (2d) 406 (Texas) (1945). 


Bus Driver's Responsibility 


A thirteen-year-old pupil riding on a school bus 
saw his parents sitting in a car parked on the east 
side of the road, and asked the bus driver to stop 
and let him out. The bus driver complied. Stopping 
the bus on his side of the highway, he asked the 
parents whether it would be all right for the boy 
to ride with them, The mother assented and the 
bus driver opened the door of the bus, No other 
vehicles were in sight at the time, but when the 
boy started to cross the road a car traveling north 
came around a curve and another car, traveling 
south, appeared around a bend. The mother and 
the bus driver called to the boy, warning him, but 
the youngster only saw the one car. He stepped 
in front of the other car, and was badly injured. 

Suit was brought against both the driver of the 
car and the school district. The suit against the 
car owner was dismissed because he had paid $4000 
for a covenant not to sue, The jury found the 
school district not liable. On appeal the court held 
the school district not liable because a boy of that 
age should have looked in both directions before 


Two Prescriptions Needed 


It is necessary to begin where the pupils are, to 


start with the here and the now... . If thirty per 
cent of the graduates from the Istrouma High 
School go to college, and ninety per cent of the 
graduates of the Baton Rouge High School enter 
college, then certainly there should be some differ- 
ence in the educational programs. Now, they are 
essentially the same.—CLark L. Barrow in Louisi- 
ana Schools. 
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starting to cross the road. A driver of a bus is not 
required to exercise other than ordinary care for 
a thirteen-year-old boy. 

See Foster vs. Einer, 158 P (2d) 978 (Cal.) (1945). 


Acts of God or Small Boys 


A pupil was injured when three boys, without 
warning and without cause, pulled him backward 
and threw him on the ground. He fell on a clinker 
on the surface of the playground. The board was 
sued for damages because of negligence in maintain- 
ing a safe playground. The court held that the 
school board was not liable in this case because 
the board could not have foreseen the unforeseeable 
behavior of the three boys. 

May vs. Board of Education of Union Free School 
District No. 1, Town of Mamaroneck, 58 N.Y.S. 
(2d) 127 (1945). 


Problem in Free Labor 


For practical experience, a carpentry class con- 
structed a private residence, under the supervision 
of the instructor of the course. The owner supplied 
the land and the materials, but neither the school 
nor the students received any pay for the work 
done by them. A nineteen-year-old student was 
injured in falling off a scaffolding which had no 
handrail. The Labor Law of the State (New York) 
requires any scaffoldings to be protected by hand- 
rails. 

The question was raised of whether the Labor 
Law applied, since there was no employer-employe 
relationship. The court interpreted the law in a 
sane, sensible way, stating that the relationship 
of employer and employe was not necessary, Any 
one rightfully on the scaffolding was entitled to 
protection. The court made the law apply in the 
spirit in which it was framed—for protection of life 
and limb. 

Weber vs. State, 58 N.Y.S. (2d) 598, 1945. 


Bible Club 


About five years ago some of the church-going 
students at Hollywood High School, Los Angeles, 
organized a club for the purpose of studying the 
Bible, a member of the teaching staff interested in 
such study having already been secured as faculty 
sponsor for the group. This Bible Club has since 
developed into one of the most important of the 
extracurricular school organizations —HaAroL_p Gar- 
NET BLAcK in Sierra Educational News. 
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= BOOK REVIEWS —< 


JOHN CARR DUFF and EARL R. GABLER, Review Editors 


Young Voices—A Quarter Century of High 
School Student Writing Selected from the 
Scholastic Awards, edited by KENNETH M. 
Goutp and JoaN Coyne. New York: 
Harper & Bros., 1945. xxvii + 401 pages, 
$3. 

Any high-school teacher who knows anything 
knows about the annual awards made by Scholastic 
Magazine. Any teacher who has observed the effect 
of the awards during the twenty years they have 
been given must appreciate that no other single 
influence has contributed so much as Scholastic has 
in stimulating high-school students to the disci- 
plined effort necessary for distinguished composition. 

From the editors’ introduction, the following 
statement gives information concerning the process 
by which the best student prose and poetry are 
selected: 

“As the closing date draws near each March, 
teachers throughout the country conduct an in- 
formal sifting of the work of their students. The 


10,000 manuscripts annually, are received at the 
Scholastic offices, classified by literary form, and 
conscientiously read by the staff. In this preliminary 
reading, 98 per cent of the entries are reluctantly 
but necessarily discarded. Many of them are so close 
to top quality that the choice is always difficult. It 
must be governed by considerations of originality, 
style, thought, form, and technical competence. The 
best are again read and discussed by at least two of 
the editors. Twenty manuscripts are chosen as 
finalists in each division. They are submitted inde- 
pendently, identified only by a symbol, to panels of 
four distinguished judges. Each judge then ranks 
the manuscripts according to his preference, and 
submits his ballot on a prescribed form. The votes 
of the four judges in each division are then com- 
bined by a mathematical formula to determine the 
prize winners.” 

It was the problem of the editors to make a 
triple distillation of quality, for this volume repre- 
sents a selection from the thousands of poems and 


results of this local elimination, some 6,000 to prose items that have been prize winners in twenty 





Economics for Our Times 


By Augustus H. Smith 


Formerly Chairman, Department of Social Studies 
High School of Commerce, Springfield, Massachusetts 


“This timely text really does provide the student 
with a survey of the principles of economics and 
of some of the major economic trends of the 
modern world. ... A chapter discussing future 
economic trends is indeed thought-provoking. 
The book is directed toward the consumer in its 
treatment of subject matter. Its numerous effec- 
tive illustrations will help the “consumers” or 
students in their understanding of economic 
problems.”—Secondary Education. Write for 
further information. 
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contests. Of course, the editors know that there is no 
yardstick for quality. The volume is not important 
because it is a “triple distillation” but rather 
because it is a monument to a million students 
and a lot of teachers who have fanned to flame the 
first small sparks of the will-to-write. J.C.D. 


P.S. (Nobody ever heard of a post-script to a 
book review, but there has to be a first time for 
everything!) To your reviewer, and to a lot of 
others who are interested in young poets more than 
we are in their poetry, Young Voices has a special 
value. It is a collection of prose and poetry written 
by the most literate of our students. It is a Rosetta 
Stone by means of which the more imaginative 
among us may translate into meaning some of the 
vague inarticulate murmurs of the millions of 
students less capable of expressing what they too 
have felt, 

This volume is not for English teachers alone; it 
is for teachers of every subject field, for all teachers 
who want to establish or maintain rapport with a 
generation of young strangers who speak another 
language from ours and dream other dreams from 
ours. Language and dreams are both interpreted 
for us by the gifted student-writers who have cannily 
managed to learn our forms of speech and to use 
these forms for telling their dreams. This is not 
literature for its own sake; it is literature for the 


The CLEARING House 


greater glory of teaching. It is a touchstone by which 
we may accomplish in our guidance of youths some 
things that could not be accomplished with forms 
and records and tests and marks. J-C.D. 


Diagnostic and Remedial Teaching in Sec. 
ondary Schools, by GLENN Myers Bair. 
New York: The Macmillan Co., 1946, 
422 pages, $3.25. 

The author has contributed materially to a better 
understanding of an increasingly serious problem 
of the secondary-school teacher. As the secondary 
school provides educational opportunities for an 
ever-larger percentage of boys and girls, aged 12 
to 18, it is inevitable that a disturbingly large 
proportion of the pupils will be in need of remedial 
instruction. 

Half of the volume under review is devoted to 
diagnostic and remedial teaching of reading in 
the secondary school, The material is treated in 
a simple and forthright manner. Ample evidence 
of conditions and needs is provided. Specific sug- 
gestions of value are given and desirable programs 
in selected schools reported. Considerable worth- 
while material is drawn from the author's own 
nation-wide survey of remedial teaching in second- 
ary schools. 

Similar but less extensive treatment is given 
to diagnostic and remedial teaching of arithmetic, 
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Book REVIEWS 


spelling, handwriting, and the fundamentals of 
oral and written English. Concrete help is also 
given on how to make a case study and how to 
prepare for remedial teaching in the secondary 
school. 

Dr. Blair has made a worthy and useful contribu- 
tion to the field of methodology on the secondary- 
school level.—F. C. Borceson, New York University. 


Gaining Skill in Arithmetic, by BENJAMIN 
BRAVERMAN. Boston: D. C. Heath & Co., 
1945- 134 pages, $1.40. 

If you are looking for a book that will give high- 
school students a complete mastery of arithmetic 
fundamentals so badly needed in this post-war era, 
your search has ended; for here is an excellent 
and comprehensive review. 

This text can be used either as a basic book 
in regular classes or as a supplementary one for 
pupils in mathematics who need improvement in 
arithmetic. 

The clever treatment of common fractions, 
decimal fractions, and per cent, usually difficult 
tor the average student, facilitates learning by the 
use of large, graphic illustrations, tables, and prac- 
tice examples. Not only interest but also a desire 
for self-improvement are inspired by the questions 
about problems. 

However, according to the reviewer's experiences, 
the use of answers at the back of the text is not a 
good one. There is always the danger that pupils 
will only be interested in the correct answer regard- 
less of how they accomplish the work, 

Most arithmetic and mathematics teachers will 
welcome this unusual text as an aid in adapting 
their instruction to the individual and emphasizing 
the great value in a reasonable mastery of arithmetic 
skills, so important to every citizen regardless of his 
life’s work.—KaTturyn L. Cory, South Junior High 
School, Newburgh, N.Y. 


Humor of America, edited by Max J. HErz- 
BERG and Leon Mones. New York: D. 
Appleton-Century Company, 1946. 417 
pages, $1.60. 

Most teachers and supervisors are aware of the 
lust youths have for humor, the avidity with which 
students take over any book, magazine, or paper 
that is “funny” or even promises to be. They hanker 
for humor the way young heifers hanker for the 
taste of salt. And it is salt of life and salt of learn- 
ing that the authors have offered in this new 
collection of verses, and essays, and sage comments 
that are intended to disclose something of the 
anatomy of humor, Humor of America is not a 
joke book and owes little to the late Joe Miller. 
It does have a baker’s dozen of cartoons, inserted 
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rather timidly and not at all adequate to represent 
the extent of popular interest in humorous cartoons. 
The serious study of humor should be left to 
psychologists, psychiatrists, gag men, philosophers, 
comedians, and sociologists. It is possible to learn 
a great deal about humor intuitively, and that is 
the safe way. You can’t “teach humor” any more 
than you can “teach sex”. And yet, however much 
this complicates the issue, you cannot be a cul- 
tured person, nor an informed person, unless you 
can enjoy humor, and employ it, and control it. 
Herzberg and Mones have the good taste not 
to dissect pedantically each essay and verse—who 
are the principal characters? what is the point of 
this story? what is the author trying to convey? 
do you think his style is well-suited to his purpose? 
~—nothing like that! But the last chapter of the 
book—almost an appendix—is one on “Forms and 
Types of Humor with Exercises”. Here are the 
questions-to-provoke-thought, and the learning ex- 
ercises. The chapter is a bow to teachers or super- 
visors who can’t take their humor straight but must 
have a tall chaser of academic ice-water. Never- 
theless, it’s a good collection and the kind of a 
book the students will vote for. JC.D. 


Key to Japan, by WiLtarp Price. New 
York: John Day Co., 1946. 309 pages, 


Key to Japan is not a classroom textbook. It was 
written for the information of members of the 
American occupation forces in Japan and in the 
territory recently held by the Japanese by right 
of conquest. It was written for soldiers and sailors 
of the occupation forces, and for their friends and 
relatives who have a natural curiosity about the 
country, the customs, and the people. The author, 
commenting on his purpose in writing the book, 
says: 


“Japan is a mighty deceptive place. I see that our 
boys are being served lemonade and cookies by the 
amiable militarists, According to the Asahi the 
Japanese have seen the error of their ways, They 
have been bad, bad boys and are determined to re- 
form. The Japanese are good at this game of smil- 
ing acquiescence on the surface, unyielding granite 
of ‘immutable policy’ underneath. This book is an 
attempt to explain some of the dark windings of the 
Japanese way of doing things. It has a lighter 
purpose too—to cover some Japanese scenes, sights 
and customs for the million or so Americans, mili- 
tary and civilian, who will be seeing Japan for the 
first time, and for their folks at home.” 


It is rather obvious that high-school students, 
some of whom are destined to spend some part 
of their lives in policing the Japanese, will find 
the book of more than academic interest, the more 
so since it is not written in the sentimental style 
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of the travel brochures, It does not accent the 
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How many of these 20 basic skills 


have your pupils mastered? 


How to Use Parliamentary Procedure 


How to Understand Social-Studies 
Reading 


How to Use an Encyclopedia 
How to Make an Honest Report 
How to Use a Dictionary 

How to Use a Map 

How to Use an Atlas 

How to Do Committee Work 


How to Take Part in a Social-Studies 
Discussion 


How to Use the Library Card Catalog 
How to Use an Index 
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How to Use the World Almanac 
How to Locate References on a Topic 
How to Read a Graph 


How to Read Percentages, Estimates, 
and Figures 


How to Read Pictorial Graphs and 
Maps 


How to Outline Social-Studies Mate- 
rial 


How to Prepare a Good Report 
How to Give an Oral Report 
[] How to Make a Written Report 
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one another’s work with the /ndividual Self-Testing 
Key. There are directions, practice materials, tests, 
and retests on each of the 20 skills. 
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cherry blossoms. It does not romanticize the Geisha, 
It is written with first-hand familiarity and with 
a dynamic objectivity. The myth of “bushido” 
(Japanese chivalry) and of the god-emperor js 
exposed. The Japanese code of ethics and the 
Japanese logic are discussed in such a way that 
one who has read the book cannot but appreciate 
more fully the nature and extent of the task we 
have taken on in attempting to convert the Japanese 
to an active belief in the American tenets of 
democracy. 

It is reasonable to suppese that if such a book 
as this had been widely read in the American public 
high schools during the twenty years after 19:8, 
we might have been sufficiently enlightened to 
avoid some of the tragic and bitter mistakes we 
made in appeasing Japan. J.C.D. 


A Primer in Book Production, by FRAnx B. 
Myrick. New York: Bookbinding & Book 
Production, 1945. 95 pages, $1.50. 

The making of a book is an intricate process, 
to which many different specialists contribute their 
skills. A Primer in Book Production gives a brief, 
terse, step-by-step account of how it is done, in the 
publisher's office, the engraver’s shop, and the 
printer's plant. 

The 21 short chapters begin with the preparation 
of the book manuscript for the printer, the kinds 
of book paper and how to choose and order the 
proper kind, how the type is set, how the proofs 
are handled, how to select the binding materials, 
how the illustrations are prepared, and how the 
engraver makes plates of them. The last 10 or s 
chapters explain the steps by which the printer 
produces the book—presses and presswork, folding 
the printed sheets, and the various processes of 
sewing and binding. 

This little book covers a lot of territory and 
packs a lot of facts into its 95 pages. It should 
be of value in high-school printing classes, or as 
a reference book in the library. M.W. 
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The Dumbarton Question 


A volunteer worker assigned to interrogate the 
“average citizen” on the street during Dumbarton 
Oaks Week put the question, “What do you know 
about Dumbarton Oaks?” to various passers-by. 
One replied: “I wouldn’t know, i'm a stranger 
here”; and another, “Dumbarton Oats? I always 
eat Shredded Wheat.”—Mary E. TOWNSEND iD 
Teachers College Record. 
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By Myrtle Conklin, 162 
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Calanthe M. Brazelton, 233 
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Unity and Strength for Education. By Loaz W. 
Johnson, 475 
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A. Ekstrand, 413 


Van Til, William, Editorial: Planning Intercultural 
Education, 304 

Vasché, Joseph Burton. Guidance Inventory: Indi- 
vidual-Counseling Checklist, 478 

Venereal Disease, Territory-Wide School Program 
on, By June Johnson, $1 
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CHARACTER 


GUIDANCE 


Rich in interesting, real-life materials for 
classroom discussions, this book is intended 
for use in a 7th or 8th grade course on 
character education and ethics. In many 
schools where such a course is not offered, 
the book is a required manual for home- 
room teachers. Pupils need education in the 
right use of the abilities and skills which 
they are learning! 


NEWSPAPER STORIES 
for GROUP GUIDANCE 


Brewer & Glidden 


This book contains 170 newspaper stories, se- 
lected and rewritten for children, and arranged 
in subject-unit groups. In each story a character 
faces a problem of right and wrong, and solves 
it easton to his idea of what is right. But in 
not a single story is the right decision easy or 
obvious. Pupils enjoy discussion of the series of 
questions following each story, in which every 
angle of the problem involved is developed. 


30-day approval—tist, $1.61 


INOR PUBLISHING COMPANY 
207 Fourth Ave., New York 3 
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By Myrtle Conklin, 162 
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ment in Acceleration, 36 

Work Experience, Ten Questions about. By Traver 
Sutton and john M. Amiss, 410 

Work Program, Minneapolis’ Successful Juniog. 
High, By Margaret E. Andrews, 106 

Workshop: Ten Good Outcomes at Earlville School, 
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degree, is only $1,400. Of course, an ambitious 
teacher, by hard work and clean living, etc., can 
in 10 years work up to a maximum salary equal 
to the stablehands’ minimum salary. Opportunity 
is not dead in America—but sometimes it is awfully 
cockeyed. 


INTERGROUP WORKSHOPS: Three  work- 
shops in intergroup (human relations) education 
will be conducted in different parts of the country 
this summer, under the auspices of the American 
Council on Education. The workshops at the Uni- 
versity of Chicago and at Syracuse University, 
Syracuse, N. Y., will run from June 24 to August 
3. The workshop at Mills College, Oakland, Cal, 
will be held from July 6 to August 17. Information 
may be obtained from Dr, Hilda Taba, Intergroup 
Education in Cooperating Schools, 437 West 59th 
St., New York 19, N. Y. 


ENCYCLOPAEDIA JR.: If you are “interested 
in the general field of children’s literature and 
are able to conduct research investigation leading 
to the improvement of children’s encyclopaedias,” 
you might want to try for one of the six research 
scholarships offered by Encyclopaedia Britannia 
Junior, They are for graduate study at the Uni- 
versity of Chicago for 1946-47 (3 for $1,500 and 
3 for $500). For further information write before 
June 15, 1946, to Miss Frances Henne, Graduate 
Library School, University of Chicago, Chicago $7, 
Ill. 


BATTLE PLANES: At “a nominal sum”, your 
school can buy through the Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation a battle-worn bomber or fighter 
plane that has been retired from duty, More than 
$40,000,000 worth of aircraft equipment, states Air 
Press Service, has been turned over to schools 
date for use as “guinea pigs” for aviation students. 
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Two New Publications 


on the 


Study of 


Local Government 


The Structure of Local Government by 
Donald G. Bishop and Edith E. Star- 
ratt, 144 pp., $.50 
Presents a graphic picture of the chief 

patterns of local government and carefully 


analyzes different types of organization of 
local government. 


Parties and Politics in the Local Com- 
munity by Marguerite J. Fisher and 
Edith E. Starratt, 144 pp., $.50 
Presents the functioning of “invisible” 


government and the operation of political 
parties in elections and in local government. 


These two Bulletins of the National 
Council for the Social Studies were pre- 
pared especially for teachers to meet an 
urgent need for a thorough treatment 
of the study of local government pre- 
sented in a readable and concise man- 
ner. Each bulletin, prepared as a re- 
source unit, contains a careful analysis 
of the topic, and many suggestions and 
references for teachers to aid them in 
presenting the material in their classes. 


The National Council 


for the Social Studies 
1201 Sixteenth Street, N.W. 
Washington 6, D.C. 








DEMOCRATIC 
HUMAN 
RELATIONS 


Promising Practices in 
Intergroup and Intercultural 
Education in the Social Studies 


Hilda Taba and William Van Til, 
editors 


This volume is based on a nation- 
wide survey. It evaluates teaching proc- 
esses now in effect and suggests goals 
and new methods for developing better 
intergroup relations. Required reading 
for everyone concerned with developing 
better intergroup relations. 

The three chapters of Part One are 
devoted to a theoretical framework for 
intergroup education. The chapters deal 
with purposes, curriculum, and learning 
activities and supply a framework of 
ideas to be applied to the practices 
which follow. The five chapters of Part 
Two are devoted to promising practices 
in intercultural education. The practices 
include those found in social studies 
courses, those developed through units, 
current practice in school activities, 
utilization of the community by stu- 
dents, and guidance approaches. The 
three chapters that comprise Part Three 
include a comprehensive bibliography, 
an analysis of some basic concepts, and 
some remarks in conclusion. 


Pages xv + 361. Price $2.30, clothbound, 
$2.00 paperbound. Discounts on quantity 
orders. 
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